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THE LEADING BOOKS 


For American Schools are published by the American 
Book Company. Following are some of their ..... 


LATEST SUCCESSES 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


$1.00. A remarkable book, Treatment of the subject entirely new in a school history. Progress 
of the people graphically exhibited in skillful, vivid comparisons; masterly literary style; impar- 


NATURAL ELEMFNTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R, G.S. $0.60. Based on new, fundamental, and thoroughly sound 
ideas of instruction, Marks a new era in the teaching and study of geography. Enthusiastically 


indorsed by progressive educators. No other elementary geog- ial state : signitics > , 
raphy has been so extensively introduced in so short a time. 
SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. | PREDICT for McMaster’s School Fascinating and ] lartisticall 
; profusely and artis 
By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., author of Harper’s Readers, &c., é History of the United States the illustrated; handsomely bound in cloth, these books seem the 
&c. Nothing so satisfying in the way of school reading books 6 heartiest welcome from teachers that most attractive series of Supplementary Readers ever issued. 


has ever been published. They establish an ideal standard. ° 9 

Eight books, one for each year,—First year, .25; Second year, $ has ever greeted a school history. = PATTERSON’S AMERICAN W b 
Sorenih year, Kighth sear, For tie women, @ CHARLES Coxe, Supt. of Schools, 
ience of ungraded schools the first seven books will also be ¢ Albany, N. . 2 ; é ranged series of spelling lessons, A marked improvement on 
bound in five volumes. e The book referred to is ‘‘A School History of the @ all other books of its class. 


Fifteen volumes now ready—others in preparation. 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 4 United States,’’ by John Bach McMaster. Professor of MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHIMETIC. 


American History tn the University of Pennsyivania, just 
lished. It will be sent prepaid on t of price, $1.00. ‘ i , 
By FRepERIC H.RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER, Simplest and best, prepas receipt of price, $1.00 35. Latest addition to this author's well-known successful se- 
It is the coming standard of music instruction for schools, The 


ries of athematical text-books. 


Course comprises Primer and First Reader, each .30; Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, each | ‘IT would be glad to have every boy who comes to us have, before coming, a thorough drill in this 
.35; Fifth Reader, .50; Advanced Reader, $1.00; Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each $4.00. excellent little book.” — J. I. EstitL, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville,Conn. 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Carpenter's Geographical Reader—Asia . . Ward’s Penmanship, small, 1 to 6, per dozen 72 Anderson's Study of English Words -40 
Van Bergen's Story ot Japan ; 1.00 | Ward’s Penmaiuiship, large, 1 to 6, per dozen | Betz s Gems of School Sorg 
Schaeffer’s Bible Readings for Schools . .35 | White's Oral Arithmetic ‘ -35 | Gleason’s Xenophons Cy:opaedia 1.25 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection . , 1.00 | Bailey’s American Comprehensive Arithmetic . -65 | Pearsons Greek Prose Composition . : ; -go 
Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy Books, 6 nos., per doz. .96 | Holbrovk’s ‘Round the Year in Myth and Song 60 | Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar . : 75 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catnlogues, circulars. and 
Bulle:rin of Rew Books on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN NEW BOOKS FOR 1897. 


A CIVIC READER. By Harry Prarr Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science jin First Lessons in Physical Science. | Scudder’s New History 


By Dr. ELRoy M. AVERY and Prof, CHARLES PI. 


the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, Co cents. Sinnorr, of Bridgewater (Mass.) State Mermai of the United States, 
NFW YORK, Oct. 29, Pipe School. Price, 60 cents, ew and Revised Edition. Price, $1.00, 
I am sure that the work will be of great service in disseminating the knowledge of the rights and duties of citizens, It fills the long felt want tor a work that is adapt- 
and I hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation. . ed to the capacities of grammar school pupils. Outlines of Literature, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT (Ex-Mayor of New York City). Kl entary Ph sles ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, STATE OF VERMONT,| — il SHAW-BACKUS. Price, #1.25. 
MonTPRLIER, SEPT. 10, 1897. y Dr. ELRoyY M. AVERY. Price, p 
Should be pleased to see ’ The Young American” placed in every school in Vermont, forin matter and make-up it A new and shorter course, prepared on the same ITunt S I rimary W ord Lessons. 


is unexcelled, and for inspiring the sentiments of patriotism is surpassed by none The country ought to rise up and cai]! lines as the ** School Physics. Price, 15 cents. 


you blessed for such a production. I congratulate you in representing such a book. MASON S. STONE. School Physies. AVG sen One SHALDON’S NEW SYSTEMS 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, By ELRoy M. AVERY. Price, #1.25. OF VERTICAL AND SLANT WRITING, em- 
Srate House, Oct. 1, abe The leading text-book on the subject. Used in | bracing the methods of teaching leading 10 speed 

A well-conceived and executed book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration in any plan tor school sup- 1500 institutions, and correct form ? 


HILL tary. 
plementary reading. CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED BY 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Acr., 151: Wabash Ave., Chicago. H. I. SMITH, Acr., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


ERTICAL, OR THE SLANT? .... 


Whichever plan is approved in your school, we have pens exactly adapted for either style. The AZ for 

shading is unexcelled, and the Vertical Writer 556 or 570 1s precisely suited for the new method. We 
have one hundred and fifty other styles. Ask your stationer fur ESTERBROOK’S PENS, or make your 
requisitions for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


LEADING SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Elements of Geometry. By Axprew W. Ph.D, and Irvine | Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. By Suir, D.C.L,, 
FisHer, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. Pp. 540, Crown 8vo. Half LL.D. New Edition. Revised by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in Yale 
Leather $1.75; by mail, $1.92. University. Illustrated. Pp. 423. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Plane Geometry. By Anprew W. Puitiips, Ph.D., and IrvinG FISHER, Methods of Mind =Training. By Carnarine Aiken. Pp. 110, Post 


Ph.D. Pp 263. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, go cents. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Elements of Geometry, Abridged. By AnprewW. Putirs, Ph.D, A Laboratory Course in Wood=Turning. By Josern 

and IRVING FIsHER, Ph.U. Pp. 342. Crown 8.0 $1.25 5 by mail, $1.40. GoLpEN, M.E., Protessor of Prac’ical Mechanics, Purdue University. Pp. 69. 
Key to Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of Geometry, 8vo. Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Including the Abridged Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth. (/m press.) Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borpen P. Bowne, 
Shakespeare the Boy. By WituaM J. Rotre, Litt.D. Pp. 251. Post Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. Pp. 389. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50; 


8vo. Cloth, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.39. by mail, $1.66. 

Theory of Physics. By JOSEPH S. AMes, Ph D., Associate Professor of Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and An- 
Physics, and Sub- Director of the Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins tiquities. Edited by Harry Tuurston Peck, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the 
University Pp. 513. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. Latin Language and Literature in Columbia University, New _ With the 

i i i ion speci i Royal 8vo. Cloth 
i i ish. » Huser G. BuEHLER, Master in Co-operation of many Special Contributors. Pp. 1.701. y ’ 
— cae tanya ee Cloth, 50 cts. ; by mail, 58 cts. $6.00; Half Leather, $8.00. Also, in two volumes, Cloth, $7.00. 


Harper's New Bulletin of Text-books will be mailed to any address on request. Correspondence invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 


t for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications, 


AMASA WALKER, goyiston St., Boston, Mass 
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A New Discovery. 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES.” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Keading or Distance. 
Guaranteed to cure, Weak 
=Eyes and Poor Sight, In- 
flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eyes. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strong- 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by mail, providing you answer the following ques- 
tions: Howold? Ever wear qlasses ? Howtlong? Can 
you see better bu holding print at an tne reased dis- 
fanee? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light ? What do you want glasses for? 

Highly by Doctors, 
Clerzymen, 

Price of these ¢ 
plated frame, $2.95. 

An Elegant Christmas Gift. 

THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED 

ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE. 


Can be had only from 


GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 


(German Optical Institute.) 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the Journai of Education. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


recommended Lawyers, 
and Mechanics. 


classes, with a Warranted Gold 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Cataloques fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


A gents Wanted. 


WN W: ANTED for THOUGHTS for the 
OV CASLON. Helpful Vols., tor Teach- 
ers ant Home Libraries 

Ist — Patriotic and secular Holidays, 15, 
writers, 516 pages, 81.75. 2d—A companion Vol.: 
versary and religious occasions, pages, 
sd — Curiosities. of the Bible (10,000), with key, 
studies &ec., pages, 2.00, Also to get 
orders for the above and TREASURY MAGAZINE 
of religious and current thought, unde —— ttional, Lith 
year. Illustrated, $2.50. un free. 8, big 
pay. REA’ 


by best 
Anni- 


241-243 Wea 23d St., 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


SOAP 


99 PURE 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


In some of 
the best hospitals 
and sanitariums n 
other soap is allow, 


ed for any purpose? 


GP Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


SvOSCPH GILLOTT'S \ JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


verticuar Pen, MUUTISCRIPT 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT, 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JUSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Seopenee. SF 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great eZ er a for school Sed. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use 1n very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, | am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, 3.50 [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


NEND FOR 


The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Visit the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


© JOSEPH GILLOTT s 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 


THE CURR-N -EVE«TSWEEKL: 


FIRST and ONLY Paper giving all the 
mak ng news the world logically classified and 
inte llige ntly digested. Clean, clear, Ee nsed, non- 
partisan, up-t« entertaining, truthful. Trials 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free Vatofiinder Westiacton, D C 


ot 


ELCIN WATCH 


& SET There are no better watches to be 


If you buy 
you will have 


had than Elgin watches, 
one of them you know 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last a lifetime and are 
known the world over asthe standard 
of American make. Wesend toanyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D., 
with privilege of examination. If 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
eur expense and pay nothing. All 


4. 
Ps CR CENTS 
the best timekeeper that American : ‘ 
Pick SIZE skill can make. Fascinatingly interesting to the tourist. An 
TOS with Elgin movements are in ideal climate. Tropical and volcanic scenery 


The native race and the 
political situation an engaging study. A tour 
of these islands the event of a lifetime. A 
select party, personally conducted, under the 
auspices of EDUCATION, will leave Boston in 
February, 1898, returning in April. Every- 

. thing absolutely first-class. Send for pro 


of great grandeur. 


watches guaranteed, money spectus. 

is sent with order we pay all express , sc . 

charges and give a beautiful chain KASSON & PALM ER, 

free: ROVAL MFC. CO., 50 Bromfield Street, 
834 Dearborn Bt., Chicago, IIL eow] Boston, MAss. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


By FLETCHER DURELL, A.M., Ph. D., and EDWARD R. ROBBINS, A. B., 


Mathematical Masters, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. 


A Grammar School Algebra 


Pages, 287. Price. 80 cents. This volume 
closes with the subject of Radicals, and is 
intended to contain only so much of the 
subject of Algebra as pupils in Grammar 
Schools are likely to study. 


A School Algebra 


Pages, Price, $1.00. This volume 
covers the requirements of admission to the 
Classical Course of Colleges, as agreed 
up nat the conference between the repre- 
sentatives of leading Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, held in New York, February, 
1806. 


A School Algebra Complete 


Ready January 1. 
$1.25. 


373. 


Pages, about 421. Price, 
This volume contains chapters on 
the Binomial Theorem, Undetermined 
Coefficients, Continued Fractions, Permu- 
tations and Combinations, covering the most 
advanced requirements of Universities and 


Scientific Schools, for admission in Algebra. 


Correspondence with a view to examination cordially invited. 
One sample copy, by mail, for examination, at half the above prices. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, 122-124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa, 


J. 


These books are remarkable, both for the originality in the development of the subject by 
the distinguished scholar and mathematician, Fletcher Durell, and for the wonderful skill of 
the junior author, Edward R. Robbins, in selecting, adapting, and grading a large number of 
examples and review exercises. 


In the theory of the subject, principles are simplified and made attractive by showing more 
clearly than has been done heretofore the practical or common-sense reason for each step or 
Thus, at the outset, it is shown that new symbols are introduced, not arbitrarily, but 
for the sake of definite advantages in representing numbers. The fundamental laws governing 
the use of symbols derive their importance, in like manner, from the economies which they 
make possible in dealing with symbols for numbers. Each successive process is then taken up 
for the sake of the economy or new power which it gives as compared with the previous 
processes. 


process. 


This treatment of’ Algebra is better adapted to the practical American spirit, and 
gives the study of the subject a larger educational value. 


While seeking to develop the theory of the subject in this manner, the authors keep in 
close touch with the best current practices of teachers in other respects. 
order of topics in text-books most used at present has been followed. 


For instance, the 


Great care has been taken in the selection of a large number of examples. They have been 
so graded that any example may be considered the last of a series of progressive steps, provided 
the teacher wishes to limit the work at any particular point. Frequent reviews have been pro- 
vided for, especially in the all-important subjects of Factoring, Fractions, Exponents, and 


Radicals. 


Special discounts to schools. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


| ? Teachers who are willing to devote 
W ante § part of thetr spare time to solic “iting 
| orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | 
tor particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency N EK. PUR. CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


ds W. 
SCHERMERAORN & CO, 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 


INSHIP AGENCY, 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—Harper’s Bazar during November will 
include a special Thanksgiving number, 
containing a strong story, entitled “A 
Stay-at-Home Enemy,” by Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe. Among the other features of 
the month will be the beginning of a series 


of articles on ‘‘Woman’s Voice and 
Speech,” by Ada Stirling; a paper by 
Eben E. Rexford on ‘‘November Work in 


the Garden’; and contributions by the 
musical editor on ‘‘Current Music in New 
York. In the department of fashions, 
special attention will be given to ‘‘Even- 
ing Gowns and Wraps,” and to “Chil- 
dren’s Clothing.” 

—With the November number §8t. 
Nicholas enters upon its twenty-fifth year. 
Frank R. Stockton has the first of a series 
of narrative sketches he will contribute on 
‘The Buccaneers of Our Coasts.”’ An arti- 
cle of especial interest is “The Story of a 
Pine Board,” in which W. S. Harwood 
traces every step in the ‘“‘life’’ of a piece of 
lumber. 

—‘Improvement in Business,’ 
Miners’ Strike,” ‘‘Ireland’s Famine,”’ “Yel- 
low Fever,” “The New York Mayoralty,” 
and eleven other topics of the time are 
treated as “Current History and Opinion” 
in the November Chautauquan in pithy 
editorials, with apt exchange comment ap- 
pended, thereby sustaining the depart- 
ment’s reputation for interest and practi- 
cal usefulness. 

—-The Woman’s Home Companion for 
November has a variety of readable arti- 
cles. There are short stories by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, Lilian Bell, Opie Read, and 
Madeline Bridges. Springfield, O.: Mast, 


Crowell, & Kirkpatrick. Fifty cents a 
year. 
—‘The First Thanksgiving Dinner,” 


“Lilian Befl’s First Days in London,” and 
“When Dr. Whitman Added Three Stars 
to Our Flag” are among the leading fea- 
tures of the November Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


—Outing for November is full of good 
things, fresh from forest, field, and stream. 
Every seasonable sport is treated in this — 
excellent number of the best of sporting 
magazines. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Overland Monthly for October; terms, $1.50 


a year. San Francisco. 
The School Review for October; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago. 


The Magazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50a 
year. New York 

The Pall Mali Gazette for November; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 

The Centur ylilustrated Maqazine for November ; 
terms, $4.00 a year. New York, 

The Atlantic Month/y tor November; 
a year. Boston. 

The Philistine for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
East Aurora, N.Y. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for November ; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

St. Nicholas tor November 
New York. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for November; 
$1.50 a year. New York. 


terms, $4.00 


; terms, $3.00 a year. 


terms, 


THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a bar of 
the Larkin soaps is ever sold in a retail 
store, and yet the Larkin factories are of 
the very largest, being nearly five acres in 
area, and can produce 30,000,000 pounds 
of soap annually. The output goes direct 
to many hundred thousands of families, 
who save half the retail cost of soaps by 
the Larkin-factory-to-family plan. By 
dispensing with the convenient but ex- 
pensive and unneeossary services of the 
middlemen, you get double usual value for 
your money in either a $10 premium, free, 
or, if you prefer it, an extra $10 worth of 
soaps; that is, you can have soaps of your 
own choice of $20 value at usual retail 
prices for $10. The Larkin soaps are al- 
ways shipped on thirty days’ free trial 
without any money in advance, so that if 
you are in any way disappointed with the 
purchase, you hold goods subject to their 
order, with no charge for the soaps used 
in trial. Could any offer be more fair? 
Their advertisement is worth studying. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . ., 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘“* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . « « £600 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
83 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Ere Advent dawns with lessening days, 
While earth awaits the angels’ hymn, 
When bare as branching coral sways 
In whistling winds each leafless limb, 
When spring is but a spendthrift’s dream, 
And summer’s wealth a wasted dower 
Nor dews nor sunshine may redeem, 
Then autumn coins his golden flower. 


Soft was the violet’s vernal hue, 

Fresh was the rose’s morning red, 
Full-orbed the stately dahlia grew,— 

All gone! Their short-lived beauty shed: 
The shadows, lengthening, stretch at noon, 

The fields are stripped, the groves are dumb, 
The frost-flowers greet the icy moon,— 

Still blooms the bright Chrysanthemum. 


The stiffening turf is white with snow; 
Undimmed its radiant disks are seen, 
Where soon the hallowed morn will show 

The wreath and cross of Christmas green, 
As if in autumn’s dying days 

It heard the heavenly song afar, 
And opened all its living rays,— 

The herald-lamp of Bethlehem’s star. 


Orphan of summer, kindly sent 
To cheer the waning year’s decline, 
Of all that pitying heaven has lent, 
No fairer pledge of hope than thine. 
Yes! June lies hid beneath the snow, 
And winter’s unborn heir shall claim 
In every seed that sleeps below 
A spark that kindles into flame. 


Thy smile the scowling storm-cloud braves, 
Last of the bright-robed flowery train, 
Soft sighing o’er their garden-graves, 
“Farewell! farewell! we meet again!” 
So may life’s chill November bring 
Hope’ golden flower, the last of all, 
Before we hear the angels sing 
Where blossoms never fade and fall. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Raten Waupo Emerson: I believe that our own 
experience instructs us that the secret of education 
lies in respecting the pupil. 

L. E. McGinness, Stee/ton, Pa.: The teacher 
should not only be familiar with the actual, but he 
should have an idea of the possible. 

Dr. Froyp S. Muckry, New York City: Every 
lesson imparted by the professor in the college and 
by the minister in the pulpit should arouse a health- 
ful and also a pleasurable exercise of the mental 
faculties. 

Joun P. Wetr, Director Yule Art School: Educa- 
tion, if it means anything, is the quickening of the 
powers that enable us to live — ideally and practi- 
cally, morally and mentally —or that give us the 
capacity to enjoy and expand this life ; and art, even 
in its simplest form, tends to these ends 

Srate SupERINTENDENT D. M. Geetine, Indiana: 
If you yourselves are enthusiastic lovers of truth, 
ardent admirers of the beautiful, conscientious in the 
discharge of duty, considerate of the rights of others, 
and if you seek to regulate your thoughts, words, and 
actions by the highest considerations of duty, your 
influence upon those whom you teach will be in the 
highest degree uplifting. Such as you are they will 
strive to become. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


BY LOUIS J. BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


Fortunately for mankind, there is one subject about 
which everybody knows everything. That inter- 
woven maze of regulations which constitutes the 
legal system by which we are properly and judi- 
ciously fettered on all sides is only to be understood 
and mastered by severe application on the part of the 
few who are specially adapted to such work. That 
admirable and positive insight into the purposes of 
an over-ruling Providence holding all the world in its 
easy grasp, which is the peculiar property of the duly 
accredited theologian, is even more rare than legal 
acumen, and belongs to those only who are mysteri- 
ously called to their high and helpful labors. The 
healers, also, of the various diseases to which flesh 
is heir are inducted into their avocation by long and 
ditlicult processes and the laity are strenuously warned 
from trespassing upon their domains. But the edu- 
cation of the boy or girl is a matter which needs no 
preliminary study, which presents no difliculties. 
It is one of those knowledges into which everyone 
is born; it is an intuition which flashes upon all in- 
telligence as soon the requisite occasion is given for 
its awakening. It is like the immediate acquain- 
tance which we make with time and space or the 
moral, imperative, little affairs that are so funda- 
mental to all thinking, even the most ordinary, that 
they are the merest commonplaces; things just oc- 
curring by the way, as it were. So the bringing up 
of a boy in the way in which he ought to go is in- 
alienably bound up with the very fact of parenthood. 
In the natural course of events we are all destined to 
be fathers or mothers, and, as usual, nature provides 
that we shall know what to do with our offspring in- 
stinctively. This is a field that belongs to mankind 
as mankind, and it must be perfectly plain that every 
father comprehends absolutely what should be done 
with his son. 

And yet the business is not as easy as it seems, and 
the results obtained by “prentice hands” are not as 
good as they seemingly ought to be. The inex- 
perienced teacher, for example, is held up to proper 
objurgation, and the misfortune of having young 
people under his command and jurisdiction is justly 
appreciated in the community. Although this may 
be so in the case of the ignorant teacher, maternal or 
parental affection, with equally inadequate training, 
apparently has eyes that, like those of Lowell’s famous 
German philosopher, penetrate quite through the 
whole subject and expatiate in cheerful unconscious- 
ness on the other side. 

Education is clearly difficult enough to enlist: the 
best efforts of the best men, and if it has not 
hitherto done so, it is not the fault of the talent 
which has given its truest life to the cause. The 
doctors are as little in agreement in this field as in 
any other, and we have arrived at a crisis somewhat 
acute in the educational svstem of the period. 

There are extraordinary differences of opinion as 
to where we ought to begin or how we ought to begin. 
The nature of mind has been a subject of consider- 
able dispute down the ages, and education has fol- 
lowed more or less in the footsteps of the official psy- 
chology of the day. At the present time we are con- 
fronted with a new analysis, which savors more of the 
scalpel and the dissecting table than of thought and 
its methods as usually understood. Yet the physi- 
ologists, with their nerve currents and communicating 
stations and vibratory expedients of all sorts, are 
going to upset the accredited altogether and substi- 


tute something for it wholly strange and novel. 
Just what powers of the boy or girl to appeal to, and 
in what order they should be appealed to, still re 
main questions about which learned and lengthy 
papers are read at the great teachers’ meetings, and 
the solution of the problem, so-called, does not ap- 
pear as assured as it ought to be. 

There is a “new education,” which finds in the “old 
education” only a scorn and a hissing, and the latter 
responds with vigorous disappreciation of futile ex- 
periments that have as yet led to nothing. The en- 
lightened critic subjects the education in which we 
were all of us brought up to an examination that 
leaves it only a matter of rags and tatters, and a re- 
cent set of theorists in this country make us ae- 
guainted with the wisdom of Herbart, a thinker who 
may have had excellent educational ideas, but whose 
philosophy has fallen into a state of permanently 
suspended animation. 

So simple #subject, apparently, as arithmetic has 
never, we are told, been properly taught, and a very 
complicated thought process underlying the concep- 
ion is now on the eve of being produced in the minds 
of children who have just emerged out of the kinder- 
garten. It would tax the patience of any reader to 
disclose the innumerable devices which have been 
suggested and put into practice to aid the young 
idea to a mastery of the printed page, and one looks 
back to his own childhood and wonders how it was 
that he ever learned to read at all, inasmuch as it is 
cogently and succinctly demonstrated that by those 
ways reading is a mere and utter impossibility. 
Some educators seem to believe that the imagination 
ef the child is a matter no longer deserving of any 
consideration in a utilitarian age, whose chief deity 
is the almighty dollar, debased or otherwise, the 
only thing werth while is what will serve the im- 
mediate pressing interest. Others, perhaps 
with an eye to remote possibilities in way of manag- 
ing municipal conventions, feel that so persistent a 
faculty should suffer no diminution. Oscar Wilde 
attributed the failure of modern art to a decay in the 
judicious faculty of lying, brought about by the 
Puritan revolution, which has already done so much 
harm to the world. How useful a factor a luxuriant 
imagination is in current politics needs no long 
disquisition to make patent to all men. 

The subjective side of education, therefore, is full 
of unsolved problems, as the schoolmasters are in the 
habit of saying, and we are further troubled by the 
fact that they seem to be doing these things better 
over in Europe than we are here, where publie edu- 
cation is being tried on a more liberal scale than ever 
before in the history of mankind. 

What may be called the subjective side of educa- 
tion, however, presents us with only a small share of 
the difliculties with which we have to deal. We have 
hy no means settled just what are the essential abili- 
ties of the deve loping minds, nor what is the true and 
exact order of its development, nor what are the best 
methods and appliances for such orderly unfolding. 
The world in which the young man or woman is to 
play his part, good or ill, demands to be considered. 
Edueation cannot, of course, be an abstract attempt 
to bring to perfection an abstract mind. The social 
environment in harmony with which the boy must 
live determines largely the ideal which guides the 
We are 
produce a jatter-day man, alert, able to deal rapidly 


procedure of the teacher. called upon to 
with a multiplicity of distracting details, acquainted 
widely with a large, very large, number of subjects. 

The co-ordination of the education of mind as 
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mind with the education of mind as determined by @ 
realized community may seem an easy matter, but in 
practice a respectable amount of difficulty will be- 
come apparent; at any rate, the co-ordination cannot 
as yet be considered as a perfectly settled affair; the 
conflicting claims of irreconcilable and hotly main- 
tained demands the most com- 
munities are supporting still a very one-sided sort of 
compromise. ‘The abstract settlement of these dis- 
putes is easy enough; we can readily say that every 
one is to be brought into the full and easy exercise 
of all his best powers and made a firmly poised, inde- 
pendent, and yet co-ordinated member of the society 


make edueation 


to which he owes allegiance in return for the sus- 
tenance and life which it has given him, and must 
always give him; the concrete establishment of the 
formula in schools and application is a business not 
so readily managed. 

The educational world is generally a very peaceful 
one; the soldierly qualities of the teacher come to the 
surface only at unusual and remarkable crises, yet 
controversies are raging there which develop a due 
measure of acerbity. The scientist of the present 
day, entirely assured that he has an acquaintance 
with truth more intimate than any one else, has 
marched into the educational field arf fully deter- 
mined to get undisputed possession. 

The older tenants have some natural objections to 
this, and refuse the immediate submission duly ex- 
The culture studies are arrayed 
This is hardly the 


pected of them. 
against the information studies. 
place to enter upon any lengthy statement of the 
nature of this conflict; but it is certainly part of that 
transformation which is taking place in education, 
which has already made the education of to-day so 
different a thing from what it was only a few years 
ago. 

The “new education” may as yet be a very vague 
and indefinite entity, but it appears to have a consid- 
erable transforming power, and schools are suffering 
I think the old 
humanistic culture should and will maintain itself, 


as growing and vast mutation. 


but it scems at present sore beset, straining every 
nerve, somewhat disheartened and out of breath, in 
the stern wrestle to which it is subjected. 

The increasing complexity of modern life calls for 
increasing complexity education. The demand 
Whatever 
of expenditure such specialization will require in 


for specialization grows apace. increase 
public education, it will assuredly have to be met. 
The merely economic value of special education will, 
however, it is confidently believed, be such as to make 
the effort a paying investment even from the busi- 
ness point of view. Schools of art, trade and com- 
mercial schools, have been found large sources of in- 
come to a nation, and, if they have not been exten- 
sively tried in this country, it has been, perhaps, be- 
cause of our remarkable determination to interfere 
as little as possible with the individual’s choice of a 
vocation. However, the future is big with promises 
and likelihoods, and the limits which have been set 
of old to education are rapidly being trampled into 
the dust. There are still occasionally to be heard 
echoes of the elder wisdom, which would confine 
public education to a curriculum too meagre even for 
the needs of an errand boy, but it may safely be said 
that the so-called “fads” are in no serious danger of 
displacement. 

It is rather interesting to go into one of the newest 
schoolrooms, and see how nothing is done as it used 
to be, and wonder where the changes are going to 
end. Thorough training in art and preparation for 
special vocations in life have been successfully in- 
augurated elsewhere, and there is no reason why we 
should not make the experiment as well. é 

There is one aspect of this subject which deserves 
more specific consideration. It is not as easv a 
matter as it seems to keep boys in school; the girls are 


more tractable, and take to learning more as if it were 
2 native element; but after the merely elementary 
stages of education are over, the allurements of money 
vetting and the sort of independence which goes with 
that are too strong, and the boy graduates when he 
has just begun to acquire some real knowledge. The 
small percentage of boys in the high schools has 
often enough been remarked upon; they seem indeed 
amid the immense majority of the other sex like rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto. Ilow to keep them in school 
is another of the schoolmaster’s problems; the father 
usually gives it up after a brief but tiresome struggle, 
finding it so much easier to let the young.man have 
his own way. 

The manual training schools have done a great 
deal in tiding over this difficulty, and schools for 
special vocations, being quite in the same line, might 
if they will not do more. Then that 
mass that needs such serious con- 


be tried to see 
other seething 
sideration, the tumultuous proletariat, that appears 
to believe that every man’s hand is against it, and 
its hand ought to be against every man who is not of 
and for it. Compulsory school laws are = great 
ornaments to the statute books; they testify to our 
large interest. in an excellent cause, and make both 
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however, has the same relation to the real landscape 
that the one has which we contemplate through the 
small end of an opera glass; it is very like it, but 
leaves yet considerable to be desired. 

Truant schools are a makeshift, which, like all 
compromises, manage to combine successfully all the 
objectionable features of both sides of the dilemma; 
the stigma which attaches to them is hard to efface, 
and, like those of his kind who are older than himself, 
the “tough” boy is usually unwilling to relinquish 
the courses, which, while erratic, bring him so much 
pleasure, but he is exceedingly anxious to be released 
from ceriain bitter but inevitable consequences. 

This article might be considerably lengthened by 
enumerating some additional problems with which 
the teacher has to deal. One of the questions which 
the best educators of the country are warmly dis- 
cussing relates to the closer and more organic union 
of the high schools and colleges. The chasm which 
exists between them has not yet been satisfactorily 
ridged. The demands of the colleges grow apace, 
and the secondary school exclaims that it cannot 
meet them. 

If we look at the other end, where the kindergarten 
appears in growing multitude, we find another gulf, 
which has been only imperfectly supplied with pas- 


sageways. It appears that development and modi- 
fication must take place along the whole line. The 
vase is evidently one for the wisest management of 
It is very far, however, 
from being in such hands. I am also afraid that it 
is not a matter which can be managed on strictly 
business principles. If it be the law of business to 
purchase in the cheapest markets and sell in the 
dearest, we shall find that the law is inapplicable 
here; we shall have to be willing, I imagine, to sub- 
mit for a time, at least, to a very large outgrowth 
with a small visible return. Education, certainly, 
at this late day ought to have passed the stage of mere 
experimentation, and with several thousand years 
behind it, the race ought assuredly to know how to 
carry on so important a function of its organized life; 
but as in religion, so in education, we know a great 
deal more than we practice. 

In one city, at least, the management of the schools 
has been placed definitely in the hands of those who 
have made it the business of their lives to know ex- 
actly what education is; the school board taking to 
itself the direction distinctly of the business side of 
affairs. It is understood, I believe, that the divi- 
sion of labor has worked well. It is very curious to 
find how many and varying theories of education are 
kept carefully concealed in the average bosom until 
the opportunity afforded for unveiling them by an 
appointment as a school director comes in due 
process of time. ‘The excellent things established 
after long struggle are thus frequently jeopardized 
in singularly unaccountable ways. It is equally 
curious to note what a profound influence the news- 
paper reporter has on things to which in his brief ex- 
perience with life’s complexities he has been able to 
give only a divided attention. He, or she nowadays, 
is another example of that sort of intuition which 
floats above the sordid necessities of a mere ac- 
quaintance with the unfortunate facts. 

To make any genuine progress, something must be 
assured, something must be stable. The successful 
administration of a school system is part of that 
larger effort, which shall learn how to manage our 
great cities successfully. The accomplished man in 
other fields will, 1 believe, find it best to leave educa- 
tion to those who have studied it most, and not per- 
mit anyone suddenly to tear down what it has taken 
so long to construct, because the immediate justifica- 
tion of what is is not always on the surface to be 
read. We shall in that way get an education that is 
really new because it helpfully and adequately re- 
combines all that is old. 


the experienced physician. 


HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY JESSIE M. LAW, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association has drawn at- 
tenticn to the slight importance placed upon the 
historical training of the average preparatory school 
in comparison with the time and attention given the 
classics and literature, and furnishes a suggestion in 
regard to the place accorded the study of history in 
the high school course. 

The general aim of our public education is to train 
the pupil to live in the best sense of the word; not 
merely to fulfill Spencer’s definition of life, the 
adaptation of the person to his environments, but 
to better his environments. With this aim in view 
the public school has adjusted and readjusted its line 
of instruction as the conditions of the race have 
changed and its needs have been more carefully 
studied. In the early stages of American pedagogy, 
little attention was paid to the part history took in 
the development of the character. It was used as 
one of the belles-lettres, to be read for the sake of its 
refining influence. To this aesthetic idea was later 
added the impulse to study the subject for political 
purposes. It was taught that history moved ex- 
clusively in cycles, and that every political problem 
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of the day had its counterpart in the past and could 
be solved in the same way. This conception seems 
to have been a recurrence to the Bolinbroke or didac- 


tic idea. To-day the standpoint of history is a step 


in advance. Vresent conditions are viewed as a re- 
sult of development, into which enter the elements of 
the past, but which present entirely new phases. 
If “History is past politics,” according to Freeman, 
present politics are a result of history, the study of 
which is absolutely necessary to understand the exist- 
ing political as well as social conditions. 

As the aim and end for the study of history have 
changed, so have the methods of teaching it grown. 
In science great stress is now laid upon the practical 
laboratory work, and in mathematics upon the 
original problems, also in history the gorging of 
secondary material has given way to the judicious use 
of original and primary authorities. In other words, 
besides the aesthetic value of the study, and in addi- 
tion to the training the memory may receive, educa- 
tors recognize the effect of the study of history upon 
the judgment as the most important result, mentally 
and morally. The careful testing of material, the 
consideration of political conditions with the idea of 
development in view, the clear and accurate expres- 
sion of the result, cannot but help to develop. the 
power of concentration, broaden the thought, and 
quicken the ability to reason and to form a judgment 
on any subject, political or practical. It is not only 
giving the pupil tools, but giving him the knowledge 
of their use. 

These are a few of the results of a correct study of 
history. Its importance in every stage of a course 
of study is evident. In Germany history is studied 
throughout the grades, even in the primary rooms. 

American schools are, in a degree, following the 
German idea, both in methods and application, but 
only partially, as the study in the lower grades of our 
publie schools is too often desultory and unsys- 
tematic, and in the higher courses the memorizing 
method, until recently employed, furnished little 
incentive to independent thought. 

The objections, that the study of history in this 
inductive way is apt to produce in young students a 
precocious spirit of criticism, or, as has been recently 
stated in a leading periodical, that it has a tendency 
to destroy the imagination and creative power, are 
to be met in two ways. The antidote for the first 
evil is a judicious teacher, one well equipped men- 
tally, and with a strong sense of the moral respon- 
sibility involved; the remedy for the other difficul- 
ties lies in the curriculum, which should be well bal- 
anced and proportionate. 

In conclusion, the American boy is unique, like 
the age which produces him. The facility with 
which he can inform himself on matters of moment 
makes him more in touch with political and social 
movements than was possible years ago. Jan Mac- 
laren, remarking upon the intelligence of the 
American youth, tells of meeting a little bootblack 
about thirteen years of age, who discussed the silver 
question as one of the issues of the last campaign, 
and wished to make a date for an exposition of the 
Cuban difficulties. 

The impulse to think, reason, and render judg- 
ment is the heritage of every boy, the question 1s 


whether or not by a greater stress upon correct his- 


torical study we are going to aid the mind at the 


-onceptions 
most impressionable age to form right conce} 


and correct habits of thought. 


Much talk has been made at times about the cost 
In Boston the entire book account 


of school books. 
eachers’ desks, etc., 


of the city schools for pupils, t 
was but $53,357 last year, less by $13,000 than the 


salaries of the school officers, little more than a third 


of the janitors’ salaries. It is about the smallest 


item of expense. Even the “miscellaneous” item is 
but $6,000 less. 


A WHITTIER FOLK-GATHERING. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


December 17, 1807. 

{The characterizations which follow may be given 
either by means of recitations selected from the poems 
named, or by means of simple tableaux, or, as seems more 
advisable, by either, as seems most practicable. The 
characters which would make more effective tableaux, and 
which may be more easily presented in that way, are so 
named; and in other cases the poem, or a part of it, is to 
be recited. Both may be given, if, in any case, it is de- 
sirable. The verses themselves will usually indicate both 
the costume and the setting of the figure. Strict fulfill- 
ment of details is not to be expected,—-the chief requisite 
being that the spirit of the poem or the character it em- 
bodies should be given adequate representation. Brief 
musical selections will add mueh to the exercises, either 
as songs or interludes,-—and the former may, perhaps, be 
some words of Whittier’s,—or as an accompaniment to 
the tableaux. A large portrait of the poet should be in 
sight, also the familiar picture of ‘‘The Barefoot Boy,” and 
any others which fitly represent or accompany these char- 
acters, if such are known to the teacher. ] 

No longer, on his natal day, 
Our poet’s saintly self is here, 
Interpreting his prophet-lays 
More clearly, year by year; 
Though each December finds his songs 
Flown farther, grown more dear. 


Yet something of him lingers yet 

In grim, dull towns, in woodland ways, 
And by the rivers, flowing fast, 

To find, at length, the windy bays. 
Our musty annals have not lost 

The fragrance of his lays. 


While from folk-tale, and legend old, 

From myth retold, and childhood song, 
From idyl calm, and ballad sweet, 

A brave and gentle host out-throng. 
They dwell in all our memories, 

And nest dear thoughts among. 


So let us bid them enter here, 

And tell us of the way they came,— 
These fledgelings of the pcet’s brain, 
Whose very flight declares his aim; 
Their voice is his, in blithe disguise; 
Their message now we claim! 

1.—First shall come his ‘Barefoot Boy,’’—an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, and brother to every country lad in 
our land. We give him hearty welcome here again, and 
we echo the poet’s words: — 

“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still, 

iXissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace. 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy!” 

Who has given us so faithful a picture of boyhood, care- 
free, unfettered, self-reliant; loving nature too well to 
be conscious overmuch of his affection, of her tuition, or 
of his own loyal surrender? ‘The poet had been the lad 
he pictured, but the portrait is for all generations of coun- 
try boys. 

Tableau. 

2.—He has given us many pictures of girlhood, and his 
types have a wide range. For some, early New England 
history has furnished the character as well as the sugges- 
tion. Such aone is ‘‘Cassandra Southwick,” almost a 
martyr, facing the “Haughty Endicott” and his ‘‘cruel 
clerk,’ Rawson, with unmoved courage, for conscience’ 
sake. Across the breadth of two centuries and a half,— 
almost,—she comes to tell her story. 

Recitation—‘‘Cassandra Southwic%.” 

3.—Here is little Red Riding Hood, prompt, like her 
namesake, 

“|. With kindly word and deed, 
To own the claim of all that need.” 

(A little girl, dressed as “Red Riding Hood,’’ comes for- 
ward with her basket of corn and nuts, and recites the 
poem by that name.) 

4.—Here is fair Mary Garvin, returned from the exile 
in which she had been born and bred, to take her mother’s 
place in the old home, and to protest against the narrow 
and faithless interpretation of that mother’s ancestral 
creed. 

(This may be given either as recitation or tableau. In 
the latter case, only a plain farmhouse interior may be 
shown, with at first only Farmer Garvin and his wife in 
the kitchen. Then Mary Garvin and her father knock 
and enter, and a simple pantomime will indicate their 


welcome.) 


5.—Here is “Maud Muller,” with her idyllic after-story 
of disappointed hope and futile dream. 

Tableau. 

6.—And here is the minister’s daughter, teaching a ‘“‘les- 
son of love.” 

Receitation—‘The Minister’s Daughter.” 

7.—And after teaching a kindred lesson of charity and 
tolerance, and brushing aside the cobwebs of superstition 
as they come, appear “The Witch's Daughter,’’ Mabel 
Martin, and her sister in persecution, ‘‘The Witch of Wen- 
ham.” 

Recitation,—either of the poems named, or selections 
from both. The latter would best be shortened in any 
case. 

s.—And then “Marguerite,” the lovely exile from a sun- 
nier land, who “had eaten her bitter bread” in an alien 
household, and done rough tasks with willing, unaccus- 
tomed hands in a land of strangers. 

Recitation—* Marguerite.” 

9.—-But a score of more rugged figures make us aware 
of their determination and achievement. Here are val- 
iant men, self-reliant, truth-loving, tyranny-hating, and 
God-fearing. Men capable of the sturdiest grasp of what 
they believe to be their rights, quick to see all that these 
rights imply, and, if need be, to pay their price. Seeing 
clearly, too, what truth, or duty, or country, or the need of 
the sulfering or down-trodden or the helpless may de- 
mand of them, and yielding it with supreme surrender. 
They stand out from the grim or gracious setting the poet 
gives them with the distinctness of the figures of Rem- 
brandt. Which of them can we forget? Not, surely, 
Abraham Davenport, fit representative of his time, and 
brother alike to the Puritan of england and the Pilgrim 
of Plymouth. We cannot spare his story. 

Recitation——‘Abraham Davenport.” 

-10.—And after him we will summon the red man whom, 

and whose kin, Christianity claims. The two belong to- 
gether, for only such a type of white man could be re- 
flected in such a type of Indian. Let us have the story of 
“Nauhaught, the Indian Deacon.” 

Recitation—‘‘Nauhaught.” 

11.—And from a kindred tradition, one of the many 
which the genius of Whittier has done so much to pre- 
serve, comes the tale of good Parson Avery. 

Recitation—'The Swan-Song of Parson Avery.” 

12.—While here comes “folksy” Abram Morrison, with 
his broad, “pawky” wit. He must not pass us by. 

(A simple characterization of this quaint character may 
be attempted, with the poem as a guide. The humor lies 
in Abram Morrison’s own words, rendered with as close 
an imitation of his probable dialect and gesture as possi- 
ble. This personation should be given, if possible, to re- 
lieve the seriousness of some of the characters that pre- 
cede and follow.) 

13.—Here is the rugged figure of John Underhill, one 
of the minor makers of American history. And here the 
heroic one of Conductor Bradley. 

Recitation—"Conduetor Bradley.” 

14.—Here appear the scholarly Pastorious, ‘The Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim”; here the saintly Andrew Rykman; 
here the figure so familiar to the poet’s own boyhood,— 
“The Quaker of the Olden Time”; here ‘The Old School- 
master’; and here “The Hero,” sans peur and sans re- 
proche. 

Recitation—The Hero.’ 

Our poet has sung, too, most worthily of the toi'er. The 
service of the Ship-Builders, the Drovers, the Fishermen, 
the Lumbermen, and, over and over, that of the farmer, 
with still other forms of labor familiar to him, and some 
still common to us, have had fit recognition in his verse. 

Recitation—Last five stanzas of “The Lumbermen.” 

15.—In his verse, too, are diverse and gracious types of 
womanhood. There is Barbara Freitchie, instinct with 
patriotic ardor, and making for herself, almost, a place in 
history, if no niche of accredited fac: had before been hers, 


Tableau. 
16.—Here are types as wide apart as the serene and 
saintly figure of ‘‘My Mother's Friend” and ‘‘The Women 


Who Went from Dover.” 

Recitation—‘How the Women Went from Dover.” 

17.—Here is the picture of fair Amy Wentworth, and its 
companion-portrait of ‘‘The Countess.” Here is she who 
was “banished from Massachusetts.’ Here, the two 
Elizabeths,—she of Thuringia, and the investiture of half- 
childish miracle, and she of England, 

“In modest raiment faultless as her life.” 
Recitation—‘The Two Elizabeths,’’—abbreviated. 
18.—While we may but glance at the household “Snow 

Bound” to vouchsafe to us their gentle acquaintance, nor 
at that group that tented on the beach, while to a large 
and good company who might rightfully claim our atten- 
tion we can give no mention at all. 

They have spoken to us in the poet's stead to-day. To 
them and to him we owe a debt that must always be un- 
cancelled, save as we pay it in the coin of his own realm,— 
in deeds and lives to which his words and life still win us. 

Closing recitation, poem by Phoebe Cary, ‘John Green- 
leaf Whittier.” 
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DISTANCE FROM WASHINGTON. 


Which is farther from Washington, in an air 
line:— 
1. Alexandria, Egypt, or Montivideo, Uruguay? 
2. Amsterdam, Holland, or Lima, Peru? 
3. Batavia, Java, or Canton, China? 
4. Vera Cruz, Mexico, or Liverpool, Eng.? 
5. Auckland, N. Z., or Bombay, Hindustan? 
6. Algiers, Algeria, or Quito, Ecuador? 
*. Singapore, Malay, or Cape of Good Hope? 
8. Madrid, Spain, or City of Mexico? 
9, Ottawa, Canada, or Quebec? 
10. Mecca, Arabia, or Honolulu, 8. I.? 


NATURE STUDY—THE PUMPKIN. 


BY ALBERT E. MALTBY. 


The following outline of a lesson on the pumpkin 
is intended to be constructed upon Herbartian prin- 
ciples and for use in several grades of the school. 
The matter given in the development and gener- 
alization is not by any means considered exhaustive 
of the subject, but simply as suggestive. The live 
teacher will add many important details to this 
sketeh:— 

“THE PUMPKIN.” 
TOPIC: The Pumpkin. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Teacher presents the ripe pumpkin. 
Where does this [vegetable] grow? 
Is it ripe? 
How do you know that? 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Upon what does the pumpkin grow? [Vine.] 

2 What are these? Did you ever plant the seeds? 
(Size, shape, color, number, etc.) 

3. Does the pumpkin vine have 
shape, size, etc.) 

4. Leaves of the vine. 

5. Where are pumpkins generally planted? 

6. The pumpkin itself? (Size, shape, color.) 

7. Uses: (a) Pies; (b) sauce; (c) food for stock 
[what part?]; (d) jack-o’-lanterns. 

IV. GENERALIZATION. 

1. What other vegetables grow upon vines? 
melons, squash, muskmelons, cucumbers, etc.) 
[Fruits. 

2. The fruit is clear crange-yellow in color. 

3. The large bell-shaped flowers are yellow. 

4. The Indians planted pumpkins with their corn. 

V. TECHNICAL TERMS. 

1. The word pumpkin means “cooked by the sun’’— 
ripe, mellow. [Pumpkin.] [Fruit.] [Seeds.] 

VI. DEFINITIONS. 

1. A fruit is, in general, the ripened seed vessel of a 
plant. 

2. The pumpkin is the fruit of a common trailing vine 
which farmers usually plant among the corn. 

3. Seed is the undeveloped plant. 

4. Tommy says [pumpkin-seed] a fish!! 

VII. PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

1. Write about the pumpkin. 
work.) 

3. Tell the story of the “Corn and the Pumpkins”; 
“The Poor Little Pumpkin That Never Got Ripe’; “The 
Fairy Godmother’; and others which the teacher may 
know orimprovise. Have the children write these stories 
in their own versions. 

4. Tell the children about the Indians and their fields 
of corn and pumpkins. 

5. Read from Whittier’s poem, “The Pumpkin.” 


— 


flowers? (Color, 


(Water- 
(Grapes. ) 


Why? 


(Seat-work, language 


“O,—fruit loved of boyhood!—the old days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
falling! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
Glaring out through the dark with a candle within' 
When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all 
in tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin,— our lantern the moon. 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam. 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team!” 


The lesson as here outlined is capable of modifi- 
cation to suit the needs of any grade from the high- 
esi Words in brackets [fruits] are 
intended to be written upon the blackboard, and the 
definitions should be made by the pupils in the class. 


( hildren can make better definitions than some of 
our dictionaries give, 


to the lowest, 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITION.—( VIL) 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


61. Describe some river or lake. 

Describe a grocery store. 

63. Describe a ‘lumbering camp.” 

64. Describe the water works. 

65. Describe a bevy of giggling girls. 

66. Deseribe a group of bathers in the surf. 
Describe a bicycle smash-up. 

68. Describe a St. Valentine’s evening. 

69. Describe some beautiful garden. 

70. Write about an old-fashioned garret. 


THE STAMFORD HILL EXPERIMENT. 


George Todd of Stamford Hill, Eng., uses this de- 
vice with great success: A large frame is set up in the 
schoolroom, in which each boy has a tablet about 2x10 
inches with his name on both sides, black on one and 
white on the cther. The tablets can be reversed on 
pivots. When he needs any reprimand the black 
name is brought out and remains there until he has 
cleared himself by better lessons or better behavior. 
A glance at the frame will tell whether the teacher 
is profuse in punishments, and which boys are under 
suspicion. When a boy gets no marks for a whole 
term his tablet is serewed down and his name written 
in gilt letters, and no punishments of any kind are 
administered to him thereafter, unless he “falls from 


grace. 


TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS IN SCHOOL. 


It is important that people should read and that 
they should read something worth reading. Few 
subjects are more interesting and valuable than the 
important current events of the day. Young people 
should be taught to read newspapers, to read only 
good newspapers, and to read such parts as are most 
valuable. Time so employed will yield much better 
returns than that spent in idling, or in silly or 
malicious gossip. 

The following was taken from the boards of the 
Sandwich [Mass.] high school. All the subjects 
included will repay investigation :— 

REVIEW LIST OF CURRENT EVENTS AND TOPICS 
FOR JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 
1897. 

I. Foreign. 

1. The Queen’s Jubilee. 

. The Famine in India. 

. The Khyber Pass. 

4. The Seal Question. 

5. The Anglo-Egyptian Expedition. 

6. Fighting in Cuba. 

7. Fighting in the Philippine Islands. 

&. The Assassination of Canovas. 

9. The Greco-Turkish Question. 

10. President Faure’s Visit to Russia. 

11. Duel between Prince Henry and the Count of 
Turin. 

12. Japan and Hawaii. 

13. The Annexation of Hawaii. 

14. To the North Pole by Balloon. 

15. A very large Steamboat. 

Il. National. 

1. Business Prosperity. 

2. The Rise in Wheat. 

3. The Fall in Silver. 

4. Strike of the Coal Miners. 

5. Injunetions by the United States Courts. 

6. Free Speech at Brown College. 

7. The Mayoralty of the Greater New York. 

8. The St. Lawrence and Grasse Rivers Canal. 

9. Tunnel under Pike’s Peak. 

Yellow Fever in Mississippi. 

11. The Klondike Gold Discoveries. 

12. The Nashville Exposition. 

13. Bicyele Records. 

14. The Fastest Pacing Record. 

15. The National Educational Association. 

State. 

1. Opening of the Subway. 

2. Senator Hoar’s Bird Petition. 

3. Removal of the “Constitution.” 


Outlines for the study of the “Merchant of Venice” 
will soon appear in the Journal. 


lief as to what has befallen himself? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR. —(V.) 


BY F. W. LEWIS. 


Scene VI. What power does Shakespeare give to 
the imagination here? What power of description 
does he give Edgar? Does he understand his father’s 
purpose? What is his purpose in deceiving him? 
Why would he not leap upright? 

2. How does Gloster now feel toward the gods? 
Compare it with his feeling earlier in this act. What 
has caused the difference? How does Gloster com- 
pare with other characters in the play in religious 


feeling? 


3. How far does Edgar think imagination may 
Is he correct? What is Gloster’s be- 
How does he 


carry a man? 


interpret it? 

4. On what are Lear’s thoughts running? Trace 
out the connections as he makes them. Has he any 
signs of reason left? Does he suffer any in his mad- 
ness? Why does he not yield to his friends? 

5. What is Gloster’s feeling at the condition of the 
king? Howisitshown? How does Edgar look upon 
the eondition of the king? Which of the two loves 
Lear the better? 

6. What is the purpose in the plot of the meeting 
with Oswald? Why would Oswald kill Gloster? Is 
it his own idea, or has he had instructions to that 
effect? Why should Oswald be killed? 

Scene VII. What has been the scheme to recall 
the king to his better self? 
Cordelia and of Kent are shown here? 


What characteristics of 
What is the 
success of the remedy for Lear? How does Cordelia 
rise to the occasion? How does Shakespeare show 
further understanding of insanity in the caution given 
by the physician? 

*. What place does this scene hold in the play? 
What has this act accomplished? Why not end the 
play here? 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN PHYSIOG. 
RAPHY.—(V.) 


FOSSIL BEACHES. 

The geography class had seen Boston harbor under 
the illumination of a brilliant sunshine softened by the 
noontide mist of July heat, but on our trip to Port- 
land we had the pleasure of seeing it under the en- 
chantment of a mellow moonlight. 

Boston light was soon left behind, and the twin 
lights on Thatcher’s island appeared as two tiny specks 
Our studies that 
evening were largely astronomical, for the orbital 
motion of wave particles was lacking, or at least not 
apparent; and our course was too far offshore to 
allow even a glimpse of the outlines of such noted 
geological formations as Nahant and Cape Ann. Re- 
solving to visit these points in the near future, we 
waited for the twin lights to appear off the port bows, 
then bade the pilot good night; and each prepared to 
catch a long nap and turn out early in the morning, 
to obtain the first view of the drowned coast of Maine, 
with its scores of islands, headlands, bays, and 
estuaries; besides, we must surely observe one sunrise 
during the summer session, and no place could be 
more favorable than Portland harbor. Next morn- 
ing most of us were surprised to learn that our boat 
reached the dock long before sunrise. 

Our day’s work was to be done in a region about ten 
miles from Portland, and an early start soon brought 
us to West Falmouth. The first impression for some 
of us was that we had reached a section of the ter- 
minal moraine, so hummocky and hilly, and so dis- 
sected by stream valleys was the region. An exam- 
ination of the material soon dispelled that idea, for we 
found, not masses of glacial debris, but one sheet of 
homogeneous clay stretching away for miles, and 
sloping gradually toward the ocean. We had seen 
similar material on the floor of a lake, when tempora- 


towards which our course was laid. 
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rily drained. Could this be a lake basin? A second 
glance toward the harbor caused a general exclama- 
tion of “The sea once covered this region, and this is 
a fossil bay or estuary.” But could a bay have such 
a dissected floor, such a well-defined system of drain- 
age? However, one feature was very striking, 
namely, the general agreement in elevation of the 
various marginal areas, and the hummocks and 
ridges; just as though the floor, before dissection, had 
been continuous, with a gradual slope toward the 
central portions and out toward the ocean. 

It soon became evident to us that an uplift had 
followed submergence, and thus elevated an ancient 
Rain- 


fall soon caused streams. which began at once to 


sea floor to approximately its present position. 


erode valleys in the soft, fine sedimentary deposits of 
mud and silt, and have since developed the network 
of consequents and insequents which make up the 
present drainage system. Many of these valleys, in 
fact, the majority of them, were dry at the time of our 
morning visit; but had we waited till the heavy 
thunder showers of the afternoon passed over that 
region, we should doubtless have found all the valleys 
well supplied with water. [Even in its dry condition, 
there were several evidences of tiny land slips, await- 
ing a passing shower, or an impulse from frost ex- 
pansion, or a violent wind, to send them tumbling 
down to the stream bed below. More land slips 
would have been visible, but this country is admirably 
adapted for agriculture, and the growth of vegetation 
holds the soil in place, and hinders erosion. 

Our route soon led to a level higher than the 
ancient sea floor; and outcrops of ledges began to 
appear, with youthful rivers working away in their 
rock gorges, trying each to do its share of the work of 
erosion, Which had been assigned to it by the uplift. 

A little below the 300 foot contour there was found 
a deposit of pebbles and sand, well stratified and cross- 
bedded, and resembling a lake delta. No stream was 
found near by capable of such work; so it was prob- 
ably connected with the glacial period, and deposited 
by some stream froni off the icesheet or supplied with 
water by the vast floods. The lake in which it was 
deposited was probably not large, and may have been 
held by ice walls. 

At the 800 foot contour we reached the worn base 
ef a hill, and proceeded to climb to the summit. It 
was found to be a long oval-shaped elevation, extend- 
ing from northwest to southeast, the latter slope being 
abrupt, while the former was very gradual. The 
material was a mixture of gravel, sand, and clay, with 
boulders scattered 


many good-sized pebbles and 


about. his material and the form of the hill were 
familiar, for they recalled our trip to Nantasket, and 
suggested that this hill was a drumlin, like the islands 
in Boston harbor. It was not,a perfect type, how- 
ever, for near the base, on the eastern side, at about 
the 300 foot contour, there was evidence of wearing 
and erosion, which had left quite a well-defined cliff. 
What agency had accomplished this work? A river 
might possibly erode a gorge, one side of which would 
resemble this cliff; aud surely a river might have used 
this course during the final retreat of the glacier, 
when a tongue of ice occupied the valley and formed 
the eastern margin of a stream, while the drumlin was 
the western margin. Someone now spied a similar 
hill about two milcs further north, also showing a cliff 
on the eastern side. Since the waves had cut the 
cliffs at Nantasket, 
ocean floor was in full view down in this valley, why 
“Very well,” 


and since good evidence of an 


not ascribe these cliffs to sea waves? 
replied our instructor, “if these were headlands in an 
ancient sea, we must expect to find a corresponding 
beach in the re-entrants and bays.” 

Hastening down the northern slope toward drum- 
lin number two. we were soon in a bay, and at the 300 
foot contour. Our hopes were realized; for there, in- 
deed. was a well-defined beach, stretching away to the 


north, and connecting the two wave-cut cliffs. Two - 


or three spits were discovered, but this was not the 
favorable side of the estuary for the violent winds and 
waves. Some of our party searched further north 
and found cliffs and terraces cut in the solid rock 
headlands. 

To again reach the railroad, we headed toward 
Cumberland, and found a repetition of the morning 
studies—an extensive fossil estuary, with its clay floor, 
everywhere dissected by stream valleys. Of course 
the roads in this region are made of foreign material, 
gravel and stone, which has been brought from a dis- 
tance, or blasted from the ledges at the margin of 
the bay. 

The theory for this beach formation requires a sub- 
sidence, which carried this region down to a level 
300 feet below its present level; then an elevation of 
about 300 feet. 
present streams would seem to indicate that the last 
movement has been a slight sinking, which is probably 


Several small] estuaries belonging to 


now 1n progress. 

Reading Reference: Compare Report on Cape Ann, 
Ninth Annual Report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, by Professor N. 8S. Shaler. 


ANSWERS TO GREEK MYTHOLOGY QUES. 


[For questions see Journal of October 28. ] 

9. Man with 100 eyes. 

10. A giant who became a mountain. 

11. Country in Eastern Greece. 

12. Goddess of dawn. 

13. God of the vine. 

14. Goddess of the harvest, Cereal. 

15. Whirlpool on the coast of Sicily, and the other a 
rock on the coast of Italy. ’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY JACK TRUE. 


I Settled when? 
Pilgrims, Puritans—differences. 
Ul. Pilgrims— 
homes in England, 
homes in Holland, 
describe Delft Haven, 
why left England, 
what men did in Holland, 
John Robinson, 
number of passengers from Plymouth, 
describe voyage over, 
intended to land near Hudson river, 
driven to Cape Cod harbor, 
describe season of year, 
describe shores near by, 
fished for cod, no fish—why? 
men reconnoitre in boats, 
took corn of Indians—why? 
pestilence had carried off nearly all the Indians, 
agreement on board the Mayflower—first of its kind, 
people land from boats, 
Mary Chilton, 
keeping of Sabbath, 
location of Plymouth—describe, 
the common house, 
governor's house, 
church and cannon, 
graves. 
Describe going to church, 
amusements, 
first Thanksgiving. 
Men prominent in the history of Massachusetts: 


Endicott, Canonicus, 
Winthrop, Massasoit, 
Standish, R. Williams, 
Alden, King Philip, 
Bradford, Andros. 
Samoset, 


IV. Quakers. 

Describe manners of the sect. 
V. Roger Williams. 
VI. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. 
VII. King Philip’s War. 
VIII. Salem Witchcraft. 
IX. Government. 

Royal province. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

‘Making of New England,” Drake; “Story of the 
States,” Hale; ‘‘Normal Fourth Reader’; ‘Old Colonial 
Higginson; Sendder; Fiske; “Folk Lore.” 

—Connecticut Schoo! Journal 


Daves’; 


CO-OPERATIVE INFORMATION LIST. 

“Brooklyn Bridge,’ “Central Park,” “The Statue of 
Liberty,” ete.—Brooklyn, N. Y., grammar school No. 108, 
Frank B. Stevens, principal. 

“General John Stark,” ‘Battle of Bennington,” 
“Franklin Pierce,” ‘‘Home and Boyhood of Daniel Web- 
ster,” “The Manufacturing Interests of Manchester.”— 
Manchester, N H., Hallsville school, William H. Huse, 
principal. 

“Parks,” ‘Lake Traffic,” ‘‘Water Supply,” ‘Cattle 
Yards,” “Sewerage System.’’—-Chicago, Marquette school, 
Frank B. Williams, principal. 

“Iee Cutting,” “Salmon Fishing,” “Shipbuilding.”’— 
Bangor, Me., Union school, Mr. Tilton, principal. 

“Iowa Industries,” ‘Pork Packing,” ‘“aiver Naviga- 
tion,” ‘Corn Raising.”’—Sioux City, Ia., William M. 
Stevens. 

“The Chinese of San Francisco,” ‘Fruit and Flowers of 
California,” “The Harbor of San Francisco.”’’—San Fran- 
cisco, Lincoln school, Mr. Hamilton, principal. 

“Coal Mining,” “Marble Quarries,” “Iron Mills,” ‘“‘Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills.’’-—Knoxville, Tenn., Bell House 
school, J. A. Andes, principal. 

“Natural Gas Wells,” and ‘‘Manfacturing Industries of 
the Gas Belt.’”—Anderson, Ind., J. W. Carr, superintend- 
ent. 


ARITHMETIC ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


BY MATHILDE E. COFFIN. 


{ fourth Grade Problems for the Detroit Schools. } 


If the Northwest can take on 400 tons of coal in thirty 
minutes, how long will it take to flll its coal bunkers, 
whose capacity is 1,000 tons? 

The Promise can carry 1,200 people in one trip. In 
how many such trips could she carry the entire popula- 
tion of Detroit, or 300,000 persons, to Belle Isle? 

A large passenger steamer carried 500 people on a sin- 
vle trip. If 250 of these were children, what per cent. of 
the whole number of passengers were children? 

The distance between Campau avenue and Chene street 
is 862 feet. How many boats the width of the North- 
west (which is forty-four feet) could be placed side by side 
in that block? 

The Northwest is 386 feet long. How many times the 
length of your schoolroom must you walk to equal the 
length of the boat? 

The Duffield school lot is 221 feet deep, the Northwest 
is forty-four feet wide. How many vessels that wide 
could stand side by side on the lot? 

A steam barge made twenty trips this season, carrying 
1,500 tons of freight each trip. Allowing twenty-five tons 
to a carload, how many railroad cars would be required 
to ship one-third of that vessel’s freight by rail? , 

If 9,000,000 bushels of wheat passed through the canal 
at Sault Ste. Marie in 234 days, the length of the season, 
how many bushels on an average passed every day? 

If the new Icek.at the Sault Ste. Marie river is 800 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and fifty feet deep, how many cubic 
feet of water will it contain? 

How many poundsof flour could be made from 34,000,000 
bushels of wheatif one bushel makes forty pounds? 
What would be the cost at $4.75 a barrel? 

The steamer Sydney Smith landed 22,000 bushels of 
wheat at Buffalo. What would a dealer have to pay for 
this wheat at $.08 per peck, including freight at $.02 per 
bushel. 

Subtract ecighty-seven from seventy-five per cent. of the 
distance from Detroit to Buffalo (256 miles), and it will 
give you the distance from Detroit to Cleveland. What is 
the distance to Cleveland? 

in the year 1894 14,491 vessels passed through St. Mary’s 
canal. ‘They averaged sixty-two vessels daily. How 
raany days was it open to navigation? 

Electric signal lights have 100 candle power; search 
lights 100,000 candle power. How many signal lights 
does it take to equal the power of one search light? — 

If the Northland makes a trip from Buffalo to Duluth 
in sixty hours, how many trips will she make in 11,760 
hours? 

The steamer City of Detroit is 297 feet long. Howmany 
times its own length does it travel in going to Cleveland, 
a distance of 105 miles? 

The Canadian Soo canal has a length of 18,100 feet, and 
cost $4,000,000. What was the cost per foot? 

How many miles long is the canal? 

The United States consumed 17,500,000 tons of iron ore 
in 1890. Find the average amount consumed in one day. 

In 1894 the total valuation of lake steamers was $65,000,- 
000. What would be the interest upon this sum of money 
for seven years at six per cent.? 


Day nurseries In any community will reduce the 
absenteeism and tardiness of the schools. Teachers 
and school people will do well to champion the in- 
troduction of day nurseries. With them children 
are not kept at home to “watch the baby.” 


/ 
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Indiscriminate punishments “violate the elemen- 
tary principles of justice.” 

The pay of a certificated head-master in England, 
is $685, head schoolmistress, $435. 

Pictures heighten the attractiveness of geography, 
but one learns little of geography who gets no further 
than the pictorial stage. 

The yellow fever in New Orleans has caused th: 
putting over of the meeting of the Southern Teachers’ 
Association until December, 1898. 

Boston had 81,855 pupils registered in the public 
schools last year. There were 417 more boys than 
girls, which will surprise some theorists. 

FE. L. Cowdrick has an able article in the October 
number of the North American Review on a_per- 
manent tenure of office for teachers, a question 
which has engaged the attention of educators and 
other friends of education for years. Mr. Cowdrick 
remarks, “A merchant who would change clerks as 
often as some schools do teachers and superintend- 
ents would not be regarded capable of managing his 
own business.” 


It seems fairly well established that Estella R. 
Guthrie committed suicide by drowning in Lake 
Michigan because she had a few boys in her Chicago 
school so vicious that she could not stand the strain 
upon her nerves. This is almost unprecedented, but 
many a teacher has been worried into sickness and 
death or insanity by such boys. Such boys need a 
woman of peculiar strength or vigor, or a man equal 


to the occasion. No woman of weak nerves has a 
right to teach in these days, especially a school with 
such boys. She was twenty-eight years of age, had 
taught three years successfully, but these boys were 
too much for her strength. 


ART IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


Next to the introduction of “scientific temper- 
ance” teaching a few years since, nothing has oe- 
curred, educationally, in fifty years so significant as 
the beautifying of the schoolrooms by the placing of 
works of art on their walls. There is now scarcely a 
city or town of any size in New England that has not 
one or more genuinely beautiful school buildings, 
hecause of numerous works of art, and this without 
the appropriation of a dollar from the public treas- 
ury. To attempt to name the schools or even the 
cities that have made a record would be to make in- 
vidious comparisons. Nor should it be understood 
that this is in any sense confined to New England, for 
Denver and St. Louis have records that are not to be 
challenged by any New England cities, but, possibly, 
the adornment is more universal here than in any 
other section. 

The Appleton-street school, Holyoke, H. B. Law- 
rence, principal, may be mentioned as a sample of 
what is being done elsewhere. Last May was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Lawrence’s election as 
principal, and the citizens honored the occasion by 
adorning every room and hallway in the building with 
works of art. Nearly $2,000 were raised by the 
people of the district. Upon the advice of leading 
citizens, Mr. Lawrence made out a list of pictures 
that were appropriate, with the prices, and this was 
shown to those interested and they specified which 
they would give. But two people in the district de- 
clined to give one or more. Some gave money with- 
out designating the picture. With this Mr. Law- 
rence purchased frame stock and glass, and employed 
one expert frame maker and an inexpensive assistant 
and framed the pictures at small cost. There are 
386 works of art and photographs by seventy-three 
different artists. 

The classification is the most thorough that the 
writer has seen. In the principal’s office are forty- 
eight, and in the corridors 164. The Assembly hall 
has twenty-six of the largest and best pictures fur- 
nished by the graduates. This is known as the 
American room. In the kindergarten are thirteen 
lovely and appropriate pictures. The ninth grade is 
the Greek and Roman room; pictures, casts, busts, 
and statues were furnished by Hon. William Whit- 
ing, ex-congressman. The eighth grade is Italian, 
mostly of twenty-four beautiful colored photographs, 
and bas-relief panels, also the gift of Mr. Whiting. 
Seventh grade is furnished by William Skinner, a 
prominent citizen, with fifteen beautiful pictures and 
has-relief panels; sixth grade, sixteen; fifth, twelve; 
fourth, twelve; third, eleven; second, fifteen; first, 
twelve. 

Sacred art is represented by Murillo’s ‘Infant Jesus and 
St. John’ and ‘Holy Family’; Raphael’s “Sistine 
Madonna,” “Madonna of the Chair,’ and “St. Cecilia’; 
Bodenhausen’s “Modern Madonna’; Correggio’s ‘Holy 
Night’; and Thayer's “‘Enthroned Virgin.” 

Rustic scenes and animals are represented by Rosa 
Bonheur’s “The Horse Fair,’ “Brittany Cattle,” “Brit- 
tany Sheep,” “The Lion at Home,” ‘‘Haymaking,”’ and 
“Ploughing”’; Landseer’s ‘Favorites,’ “Spaniels and 
Pheasants,” “Shoeing the Horse,” “‘The Pointer,” ‘“Shep- 
herd’s Bible,” “Favorite Pony and Spaniels,” “Dignity 
and Impudence,” ‘“‘King Charles Spaniels,” ‘The Con- 
noisseurs,” ‘Defiance’; Millet’s ‘‘The Gleaners,” ‘The 
Sower,” “Shepherdess and Sheep,” and ‘Peasant 
Mother Feeding the Chickens’; Corot’s ‘A Morning 
Landscape” and “A Fishing Rod”; Dupre’s “Cows Rest- 
ing in Pasture,” “Haying Time,” ‘Milking Time,” “Cows 
and Sheep” and ‘White Cow”; Troyon’s “Oxen Going to 
Labor,” “Return from the Farm,” and “The Shepherd 
Dog’; Jacques’ “Feeding the Chickens” and “Shepherd- 
ess and Sheep"; Potter’s “Head of a Young Bull”: 


Tracy's “Grousedale”’ and “English Setter’; Douglas’ 
“No Thoroughfare.” 
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Greek and Roman art is represented by the Acropolis, 
Parthenon, Appian Way, St. Peter’s, Colosseum, Roman 
Forum, busts of Hermes and Venus of Milo, statue of 
Minerva; Italian art, by Moran’s Venice, Castle of San 
Angelo, Becker’s Othello, St. Mark’s, the Doge’s Palace, 
Grand Canal, the Piazzetta, St. Mark’s square, Bridge of 
the Rialto, Cathedral of Milan, Bridge of Sighs. 

Among the great portraits are those of Millet, Rem- 
brandt, Raphael, Angelo, Rosa Bonheur, Landseer, Titian, 
Rubens, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Washington, Lin- 
coln, Hamilton, Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, Webster, 
Clay, Jackson, Sumner, John A. Andrew, Garfield, Blaine, 
Longfellow, “Irving and His Friends,’’ Hawthorne, “Long- 
fellow in His Library,” Shakespeare, Tennyson, Lowell. 
Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, Burns, Byron, Scott, 
Milton, Dickens, Phillips Brooks, Bismarck, Victoria, Na- 
poleon, Gladstone, Frederick the Great, Leo XIII., “Lin- 
coln and His Cabinet,” “The Three Generals” (Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan), ‘‘The Three Admirals” (Farra- 
gut, Porter, Dupont.) 

Sentiment is embodied in Hovenden’s “Breaking Home 
Ties,” “Night Watch”; Millet’s “The Angelus’; Blash- 
field’s “Christmas Bells’; Mengs’ “Cupid”; Thayer's 
“Brother and Sister’; Caldwell’s “Affection.” 

The war scenes are: “Napoleon at Waterloo,” “Battle 
of Gettysburg,” ‘‘Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 
The great historic paintings are: ‘Landing of Colum- 
bus,” “Landing of the Pilgrims,’ “Puritans Going to 
Church,” “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” “Drafting of 
the Declaration of Independence,” ‘Faneuil Hall,” ‘“Inde- 
pendence Hall.” There are many beautiful views of 
cities, monuments, towers, cathedrals, and statues of 
many countries. 


The significance of all this can hardly be appre- 
ciated until it is understood that practically every 
great artist of all time is represented and most of the 
great masterpieces; and that until five years ago there 
had been scarcely anything of this kind done in 
America, while to-day there are few cities without 
something of this in the school buildings. This in- 
dicates the possibilities of the American public school 
idea. Credit for all this, so far at least as New Eng- 
land is concerned, is largely due to Mr. Ross Turner, 
a Boston artist. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The triumph of ‘Tammany in the contest for the 
control of the city of New York was anticipated, but 
is not the Jess depressing on that account. The re- 
turns make it a mathematical certainty that the 
union of the Republican and Citizen’s Union forces 
would have defeated ‘Tammany; and the burden of 
responsibility upon those who prevented that union 
is proportionately heavy. ‘The Tammany candidate 
for district attorney, who in one of his speeches 
frankly consigned reform to Hades, accurately fore- 
shadowed the policy of his party. The reforms ac- 
complished under Mayor Strong’s administration will 
be undone as rapidly as possible. Tammany will 
have the disbursing of more than thirty million dol- 
lars of salaries; and with fifty thousand men, more 
or less, on the pay rolls of the city, it may be trusted 
to build up as powerful and well-organized a political 
machine as has ever been known in this country. 
The demoralization caused by the division of Repub- 
licans in New York City manifested itself all over 


the state. 


Outside of New York the elections show the usual 
reaction against the party in power, which acute poli- 
ticians have learned to expect in the year following 
a presidential campaign. The Republican plurali- 
ties in Massachusetts, Iowa, and Ohio were reduced, 
though they are still of good proportions. Kentucky 
was carried back again to the Democratic column, 
and the fusion strength shown in Nebraska exceeded 
that of last year. On the other hand, South Dakota 
vave the Republicans a majority. The elections of 
legislatures in Ohio and Maryland were particularly 
important because of their bearing on the choice of 
successors to Senators Hanna and Gorman. At the 
time of writing, the Republicans appear to have a 
slender margin, on joint ballot, in both legislatures; 
which points to the re-election of Senator Hanna 
and the defeat of Senator Gorman. The history of 
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recent legislative dead-locks over the choice of United 
States senators suggests the unwisdom of positive 
predictions as to the final results. 

* 

General Blanco has assumed command in Cuba. 
and General Weyler has sailed away for Spain, taking 
with him a number of military officers and six hun- 
dred sick and wounded soldiers. At the demonstra- 
tions made in connection with his departure, Gen- 
eral Weyler indulged in some rather incautious poli- 
tical reflections which are likely to cause him an in- 
teresting time when he meets the authorities at 
Madrid. As for General Blanco, it is difficult to say 
precisely what impression he has made at Havana. 
He has made speeches and issued proclamations of 
divers kinds, and as might be expected from one who 
hears an olive branch in one hand and a sword in the 
other, there is a certain incongruity in his utterances. 
Nothing is more clear than that the leaders of the 
insurgents have no idea of accepting any form of 
autonomy under the suzerainty of Spain as a sub- 
stitute for independence. They profess themselves 
confident of achieving success before long, and they 
have at least as good ground for their feeling as 
Spain has for her expectation of being able to subdue 
them. There are no new diplomatic developments 
of importance, except that ex-Minister Taylor's 
somewhat ill-timed article on the Cuban situation 
has irritated afresh Spanish sensibilities. 

* * 

Probably there are few well-informed observers who 
anticipate that the partition of Africa among the 
European nations, which are scrambling for the best 
portions of it, will ever be consummated without 
actual war among the rivals. Just at present, the 
most threatening conflict of interests is that between 
France and England on the west coast. Both eoun- 
tries have well-established possessions on the coast, 
but in the interior, the “hinterland,” as it is called, 
there is a chaos of conflicting claims. The country 
never has been surveyed; there are no recognized 
boundaries; and over much of it no European influ- 
ence has ever been exerted. France has been more 
active than England in pushing her agents and troops 
into this undefined region, and the irritation which 
now finds expression in the despatch of British troops 
and gunboats to Lages is largely occasioned by an 
apprehension that the French will get full possession 
of the Niger. Each party can produce treaties made 
with native chiefs, in support of its claims, but these 
chiefs will sign anything under the influence of 
threats or cajoleries; and three years ago, when the 
foundations for the present trouble were laid, one 
chief at least signed treaties of cession for the British, 
(ierman, and Trench, with perfect impartiality. 

There has been, and still is, a good deal of discus- 
sion in this country of the question of prison labor; 
What its limitations should be and how it may be 
wisely employed without loss to the state on the one 
hand, or unjust competition with free labor on the 
other. But there has been nowhere any development 
in this matter so amusing as the disclosure of the fact 
that in the Egyptian penitentiaries and jails under 
Knglish management the convicts are employed in 
the manufacture of antiques, which are sold to 
credulous tourists, Americans especially, for the real 
thing. The matter has been brought to public notice 
recently through a petition addressed to Lord Salis- 
bury by the Royal British antiquarian and archaeo- 
logical societies, asking that a stop be put to this 
iefarious industry. It is said that the forgeries are 
The 
bogus antiques are mostly small articles, but the 
rison authorities, if they are not interfered with, 
express a cheerful confidence that they will soon be 
ible to tum out mummies and sarcophagi. The 
morality of this industry is certainly not beyond 
‘\uestion; but its pecuniary results are reported to 
ve highly satisfactory. 


‘) ingeniously done as to deceive even experts. 


Assassination continues to be the favorite solvent 
of political difficulties in the Latin-American  re- 
publics. The murder of President Borda of Uru- 
guay, and the attempt on the life of President Diaz 
of Mexico, was followed last week by an attempt to kill 
President de Moraes of Brazil. So far as the presi- 
dent is concerned, the attempt was unsuccessful, but 
his brother, Colonel Moraes, who interposed to shield 
him, was mortally wounded, and the minister of war 
was shot dead by some one in the assembled crowd. 
The despatches render it a little uncertain whether 
these attempts were inspired by monarchists, or 
whether they were the work of sympathizers with the 
insurgent leader, Conselheiro, whose revolt was re- 
cently suppressed in a sanguinary fashion, and he 
himself killed. Tt is not impossible that both 
theories are correct, for the mysterious continuance 
of the insurrection is attributed, by not a few ob- 
servers, to the intrigues of monarchists, who are 
thought to have used the movement of the so-called 
“fanatics” to promote the overthrow of the republic. 


ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


[The Journal made no attempt to write an exhaustive 
account of the Illinois normal school. The only point 
that our editorial made was the tangible evidences of the 
relation of this school to some of the most prominent pro- 
fessional men among the younger educators, and, inci- 
dentally, that the older normal school had a large part in 
inspiring the work of the school. ‘To write a record of 
all the men who hay e gone forth from its halls to do great 
work--some to do greater work than have those men- 
tioned—or to write a biography of the men very promi- 
nent in its organization was the farthest from the Jour- 
nual’s purpose; but we are glad to have Mr. Blodgett say 
here what we had no thought of saying in the editorial 
note. | 
To the Journal of Education: - 

In the interest of historic truth, the Journal should pub- 
lish this condensed statement. The necessary legislation 
having been secured, the Illinois Normal University was 
opened October 5, 1857, in temporary quarters at Bloom- 
ington, whilethe building was progressing at Normal, two 
miles away. Charles I. Hovey, graduate of Dartmouth, 
later principal of the high school in Framingham, Mass., 
afterward educational leader in Peoria, Ill., now of Wash 
ington, was president. The other male teacher was Ira 
Moore, later in a Minnesota normal school, and more 
recently at the head of a normal school in California. 
Miss Mary Brooks was in charge of the primary model 
school. In due time the school was moved to its building. 
Meantime, in the fall of 1858, the school had grown, in 
cluding an advanced model school, under Professor 
Thayer, while Professors Leander Potter, Edwin C. Hew- 
itt, and Samuel Willard came into the faculty, presently 
further increased by the accession of Dr. J. A. Sewall, who 
in recent years has been prominent in Colorado. 

In the fall of 1861 Mr. Hovey went to the war as colonel] 
of the Thirty-third Illinois Volunteer Infantry, known as 
the Schoolmasters’ regiment. Professor Potter was lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Aaron Gove, now of Denver, was adju- 
tant. For a year the position was temporarily held b5 
Perkins Bass, also a Dartmouth graduate, Then, as army 
duties seemed most imperative to General Hovey, as he 
had earned the right to be, Richard Edwards, principal 
of the nermal school of St. Louis, was selected as presi- 
dent. It may be noted in passing that St. Louis had ex- 
cellent schools before the war, and an importation of 
Bridgewater graduates had much to do with their organi- 
zation and efliciency. 

In addition to Aaron Gove, already named, the follow 
ing persons, graduating before Mr. Edwards came, have 
distinguished professional record, the majority a military 
record also: Enoch A. Gastman, from that day to this 
presiding over the schools of Decatur, IIL,-—a Penikese 
student under Agassiz, and knowing more about bees than 
most men; Augusta Peterson, afterward Mrs. Gastman; 
John Hull, long in the Southern normal, Carbondale, Ill; 
Miss Washburn, later Mrs. Hull; Henry A. Norton, a 
power in California to the end of his days; Edwin Phil- 
brook, Rochelle, P. R. Walker, Rockford, IIL; 
Joseph Howell, briefly principal of the Model high school, 
and killed at Fort Donelson; Dr. Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son, who labors to benefit humanity in Chicago. 

The essential facts are in early numbers of Barnard’s 
Journal, the Illinois state reports, the files of the Illinois 
Teacher, the biographies of Harriet Spofford Hovey, edu- 
cator, and Richard Hovey, poet, pubiished in the National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, where their relation 
to Charles E. Hovey is given to identify them, and in cur- 


rent numbers of the Morning Call, Normal, IIl., to which 
John W. Cook is contributing a series of historical arti- 
cles. 

Alvah Hovey of Newton, Perkins Bass of New Hamp- 
shire, and several men in this city saw the development 
of the normal schools of Illinois, including Major J. W. 
Powell, bureau of ethnology, and W. B. Powell, superin- 
tendent of schools. James H. Blodgett. 

Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO AND THEREABOUTS. 


President Halle of the school board has institutea sev- 
eral office reforms. Heretofore the offices of the board 
have been closed at one o’clock on Saturday afternoons. 
They will now remain open till 5 o’clock. The number of 
stenographers and typewriters are to be reduced.—— 
Superintendent A. G. Lane has put a quietus on the plan 
entertained by the normal school graduates to go directly 
into the Chicago schools as cadets. This would cost the 
city—for they would draw $1.50 a day—$60,000 a year, 
more than the entire cost of running the normal school.—— 
The criticisms of the school management continue. They 
are mostly vague.——-The salary question continues to 
agitate not a few of the teachers.——Colonel F. W. Parker 
seems to have weathered the breeze which spent all its 
force before it came to the school board.._——A committee 
of seven women teachers has been appointed, to be called 
the “Bureau of Information,” for the purpose, apparently, 
of discipling the male principals, who are said to have 
been disciplining the women teachers. The George 
Howland Club opens the season in vigorous discussion of 
live subjects.——-There are thirty-two evening schools in 
session in Chicago. Seven of these are high schools. 
They are all open every week day evening, except Satur- 
day, from 7.30 to 9.30..-—The Woman’s Club, at its open- 
ing meeting of the season, listened to Mrs. Mary Rand 
Chappell on—-‘Co-operation of Parents and Teachers.” 

Orville T. Bright is level-headed, as usual, in refusing 
to mix in a school board snarl! in district No. 8. He says 
it is a matter for the courts to unravel, and not for the 
county superintendent.-——There seems to be no doubt 
but that Mayor Harrison is an advocate of better pay for 
the women teachers, notably of the primary grades.—— 
Colonel F. W. Parker was a guest at Columbus Club cele- 
bration at the anniversary of the landing of Columbus. 
He made an address upon “On the Deck of the Santa 
Maria,” The Chicago Public School Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Elizabeth K. Burdick, president, made this argument’ 
before the board of aldermen through the president: 
“There are 230,000 children being educated in this city, 
and being educated in a manner that has placed the Chi- 
eago schools away up above those of almost every other 
city in the country. Who is performing this great work? 
Is it Superintendent Lane, who gets $7,000? Is it his as- 
sistants, who get $4,000? Is it the supervisors, who get 
from $1,500 to $3,000? Is it the special teachers, who get 
from $1,200 to $1,600? Ts it the principals, who get from 
32.509 to $3,000? No; it is the 4,500 grade teachers, who, 
no matter how faithful and efficient they may be, and no 
inatter how long they have been in the service, will never 
receive over $800. Take the special teachers in drawing 
and musie, who receive from $1,000 to $1,600. Do you 
suppose it is they who teach the pupils drawing and 
music? Not at all; they pay us a formal visit once a 
month, and in the meanwhile I do all the teaching in 
drawing and music. JI do not blame them, understand, 
for they cannot come oftener. But it is true, all the same, 
that they get the money and I do the work. At present 
the grade teacher is started at $500,which is increased 
year by year for seven years in the primary schools to 
$800, and in the grammar schools to $850. What do we 
want? We want the grade teachers in primary and gram- 
mar schools alike to begin at $500, which shall be In- 
creased from year to year for eight years to $1,000. Our 
position is that if a good grade teacher is worth anything, 
she is worth $1,000. Moreover, on the pitiful salary she 
now gets, how is she to keep up her studies, improve her 
mind, and take the necessary recreation in the summer?” 

The public school teachers want more pay, but do not 
see just how they are to get it this year——Cook County 
High School Teachers’ Association has organized for the 
vear, with A. F. Nightengale as president, C. W. French, 
vice-president, and F, L. Morse as secretary and treasurer. 

Chicago is one of the late cities in the introduction of 
school savings banks, the first having been established by 
Principal O. J. Millikin of the Fallon school recently. In 
which the press of the city has magnified, unfortunately. 

Secretary W. 8S. A. Graham of the school board and 
City Collector J. S. Martin have had some differences 
which the press of the city has magnifled, unfortunately. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Relief Scciety has elected 
Superintendent A. G. Lane, president; Mrs. Emily M. 
Stevens secretary, and Henry D. Hatch treasurer. There 
is a membership of 489, with $2,529 in the treasury. The 
admission fee is $2 a year, and the members draw $1 for 
each day’s enforced absence without salary, up to the 
limit of $50 in one year. 
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NOTES AND QUERES. 


(Contributors and querists of this 
correct names and addresses with con 
io eee, bnt that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, OR “ARGENTINA.” 


Editor Journal of Education: — 
Your correspondent, Jacques Redway, is in error in as- 


serting that Argentina is the proper name of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Officially, it is always the Argentine Re- 
public, and usage throughout the country is uniformly 
“La Republica Argentina.” I never heard the other name 
(La Argentina) during my first two years of residence 
there, until Miguel Cane’s “En Viage” called it to my at- 
tention. Later in Chile and Peru I heard the phrase, and 
found an Argentine fellow-traveler resented the name as 
inaccurate. The whole matter rests in the desire of out- 
side peoples to shorten down a long name, but the short 
name is nowhere accepted in the Argentine Republic 
itself. ~ Mark S. W. Jefferson, 
Resident in the Argentine Republic, 1883-1889. 
Editor Journal of Education: -— 

Iam in receipt of Mark S. W. Jefferson’s letter concern- 
ing the form “Argentina.” Mr. Jefferson’s residence there 
belongs somewhat to the period of ancient history, for 
since 1889 many changes have occurred in the matter of 
customs—as I can personally testify by my own experi- 
ence. 

It is quite true that Republica Argentina is the formal 
official title (not La Republica Argentina), but it is like- 
wise a fact that the plain term Argentina has received 
legal sanction, and is officially used where the full formal 
title is not required—just as Great Britain is officially rec- 
ognized as a legal equivalent of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the ease in question, I was surprised to find the ex- 
tent to which the term has become a common custom. 
The recent official maps so have it; it appears in that 
form on foreign maps of the country; it is so chartered 
on maps of the United States hydrographic offce; all the 
literature of the Bureau of American Republics use it; 
and the United States board on geographic names makes 
its use mandatory in all publications and official docu- 
ments emanating from this country. Moreover, before so 
charting it on my latest map, I sought the advice of a 
distinguished scholar residing in Argentina, and his dic- 
tum was an unqualified approval. 


J. W. Redway. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
How is Mason and Dixon’s line marked? L. E. W. 
Every fifth mile is marked by a stone bearing the coat 
of arms of Maryland on one side and that of Pennsylvania 
on the other. The milestones between have the letters 
“Pp” and “M” cut on opposite sides. 
—-Q-—— 
When were New Mexico and Arizona organized as terri- 
tories? X. 
New Mexico, September 9, 1850; Arizona, February 24, 
1863. 


- -——-Q- —— 
Of what president of the United States was it said “he 
could not be kicked into a fight’’? B. 
James Madison. 
Please give, if possible, the first Thanksgiving procla- 
mation. L. 


The following is the first Thanksgiving proclamation, 
issued by George Washington in 1789:— 

“Now, therefore, | do recommend and assign Thursday, 
the twenty-sixth day of November next, to be devoted by 
the people of these states to the service of that great and 
glorious Being, who is the beneficent Author of all the 
£00d that was, that is, or that will be: That we may then 
all unite in the rendering unto him our sincere and humble 
thanks for his kind care and protection of the people of 
this country previous to their becoming a nation ;—for 
the signal and manifold mercies, and the favorable inter- 
positions of his providence in the course and conclusion 
of the late war.” 

(1) Please name the states which have woman's suf- 
frage, and to what extent it exists? 

(2) Which states have women for state superintendents 
of public instruction; their names? Were they elected 
by the people? Do they make as food school officers as 
men? 

(3) Please give the origin of the word Klondike? 


Gentlemen: I shall be pleased to learn, through your 
“Queries and Answers” column, where I can obtain a copy 
of a sermon preached at Chadd’s Ford just before the bat- 
tle of Brandywine. Its text was: “They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” It was published, but 
in what paper I am unable to say. W. A. K 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. By Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 
Half Moon Series. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
and Brentanos. 40 pp. Ten cents each. 

However serious may be one’s admiration for Columbia 
College, and for the wonderful municipality which has 
given of its best in money and brains to produce a true 
university, and one which shall be an acknowledged rival 
of a certain much-advertised Western institution,—it is 
useless to attempt concealment of the thoroughly amus- 
ing efforts which are being made to establish an historic 
past for New York. Granted that New York has a long 
and moderately creditable past, and one over which hangs 
—as yet—no palling “glacial period,” it is, so New 
Yorkers appear to think, not a past that has ever been 
properly appreciated. Boston has a past in which it glo- 
ries, and on account of which the world does homage to 
her traditions. Philadelphia has such a past. Chicago 
has made its divorce courts a by-word, in the effort, appa- 
rently, to acquire a diversified ancestry. New York, per- 
force, must secure a glorious and a world-renowned past. 
Nobody recalls the fate of the tea which presumably ar- 
rived in New York once upon a time. No poet has sung 
of New York marksmen “heard ’round the world.”’ But 
glacial moraines and the name of Hudson’s river imply 
that Manhattan island has existed as long as Dorchester 
Heights and the old state houses. Thus it happens that 
when, in the course of human events, Mr. Low discovered 
to New Yorkers a university site on Morningside Heights, 
the university set its historical professors at work to pro- 
duce a proper and an inspiring past for its new-found 
habitat. And the battle of Haarlem becomes, by virtue 
of deckle-edged paper and limited editions, one of the 
momentous conflicts in human experience. 

Similarly of the “Half Moon Series.’”’ Boston acquired 
repute for an Old South series, and so New York follows, 
but not more blindly than did the New Yorkers who have 
printed their Revolutionary records so properly and so 
literally, to the everlasting contrast with the immeasur- 
ably more useful Massachusetts lists of soldiers. The 
Old South series gives documents of historical value. 
The New Yorkers, therefore, have issued an immensely 
more interesting and more attractive series, intended to 
popularize the forgotten love of the Battery and Wall 
street, Annetje Jans’ farm, and Tammany hall. No one 
can overestimate the value of the work which these 
charming little essays will do. In the home of every patri- 
otic New Yorker they will stir the ardor of patriotism, 
the spirit to dare and do for home and native land, on 
which the eternal salvation of American and of New 
York institutions must ever depend. 


THIRTY YEARS OF TEACHING. By L. C. Niall, F. R. 
S., of Yorkshire College. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.00. 

There is something refreshing in these days in finding 

a brilliant man who writes on education on the basis of 

helping young men and women to teach a good school. It 

is fashionable to talk about professionalizing in their 
ideals, rather than helping to good, healthy teaching, but 
this book is thoroughly sensible, and whoever reads it 
carefully, and heeds its warnings and advice will teach 
much better than without a knowledge of its contents. 

There is a deal of philosophy, and no end of interesting 

features. Here area few of the hundreds of good sayings: 

A lesson will be “interesting” if tne subject is worth 

teaching, if the pupil is fit to learn, if the teacher is fit to 

teach. Every subject is interesting which is not artifi- 
cially restricted. Every subject has its interesting side, 

if you can only find it out. Interest me sufficiently, and I 

will struggle with any details, however laborious: but, 

without interest in my work, | am paralyzed. Whatever 
subject you handle, go for simplicity of impression. Do 
not covet facility and grace of speech too eagerly. Flu- 
ency, a happy choice of words, joined to hatred of hard 


work, go far towards making an impostor. The teacher 
does not need brilliancy; he is all the better without ir. 
Children and most adults are more easily interested in 
what is actual and concrete than what is theoretical an, 


abstract. 


DURELL AND ROBBINS’ SCHOOL ALGEBRAS. By 
Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., and Edward R. Robbins, Law- 
renceville School, New Jersey. A Grammar Schoo| 
Algebra: 283 pp; price, 80 cents. A School Algebra: 
373 pp.; price, $1.00. A School Algebra Complete: 42] 
pp.; price, $1.25. Harrisburg, Pa.: R. L. Myers & Co, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., is one 

of the foremost secondary institutions in the country, and 

Messrs. Myers & Co. have made “a great hit,” in the lan- 

guage of the hour, in securing the mathematical specia|- 

ists of that institution for the preparation of such a series 
of books as these prove to be. The books are attracting 

much attention. 

In the theory of the subjeet, principles are simplified 
and made attractive by showing clearly the practical or 
common-sense reason for each step or prccess. It is 
shown that new symbols are introduced, not arbitrarily, 
but for the sake of definite advantages in representing 
numbers. The fundamental laws governing the use of 
symbols derive theirimportance from the economies which 
they make possible in dealing with symbols for numbers, 
Each successive process is taken up for the sake of the 
new power which it gives as compared with the previous 
processes. 

NATURE’S DIARY. Compiled by Francis H. Allen, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a unique, interesting, and valuable book, and 
should be in the hands of every lover of nature, for his 
own daily use. It contains appropriate, short selec- 
tions, from distinguished authors, for each day of each 
month of the year, touching nature at some point, and 
appropriate for that day. These selections are upon the 
left-hand page, and the right-hand page opposite is left 
blank, except the corresponding date and a calendar of 
the arrival of birds and the first blooming of flowers, etc. 
The aim of the book is to aid in the study of nature, and 
to enable the student to record, each day, in the book 
itself some interesting and important fact or facts learned 
by observation or study. The book has eight full-page 
beautiful illustrations, and is elegantly bound. 
L’ONCLE ET LE NEVEU, ET LES JUMEAUX DE 

L’HOTEL CORNEILLE. By Edmond About. With 

Explanatory Notes in English by G. Castegnier, B. S., B. 

L. No. 20 Contes Choisis. New York: William R. 

Jenkins. 18mo. Paper, 120 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Here are two delightful stories written in clear and con- 
cise style, with fascinating plots. 

SHEILAH McLEOD. A Heroine of the Back Blocks. 
By Guy Boothby. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 255 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The plot of this thrilling story was laid in old Barranda 
on the Cargoo river, Southwestern Queensland, Australia. 
It is a real love story, true to nature; abounds in exciting 
incidents and revelations of human character, and 
teaches an important moral lesson at every turn. 


SWEET REVENGE. A Romance of the Civil War. By 
i, A. Mitchel, Captain and Aid-de-Camp on Major-Gen- 
eral O. M. Mitchel’s Staff. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 248 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The author has selected a rich field for his romance, the 
history of the Civil War. As the war progressed, Major 
John Branderstane, U.S. V., an officer in the Union army 
from Tennessee, was wounded by a guerilla while scouting 
in Alabama. He was taken to the house of Mr. Stanford, 
and while there became acquainted with the daughter 
Mary. But soon he was kidnapped by the guerillas and 
carried away. Mary Stanford and her cousin, Jacquiline 


Heath’s English Classics. 


DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 


With Introduction and Notes by G. A. WaucnopE, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Iowa. Cloth, | 
pages. 30 cents. 


Coleridge’s Rime Ancient Mariner, 


Contains the text of 1817, and also the original text of 1798 as 
published in the “ Lyrical Ballads.” With Introduction 
and Notes by A. J. Georce. Cloth. 150 pages. 35 cents. 


lilton’s Paradise Lost. 


Books Land [I, with portions of Books III, 1V, VI, VII, and 
X. With Introduction, Suggestions for Study, and Glossary 
by A. P. WaLKer, Teacher of English and History in the 
Boston English High School. Cloth. Tllustrated. 282 
pages. 50 cents. 


Tennyson’s The Princess. 


With Introduction and Interpretative Notes by ANDREW J. 
Gkorck, A. M., Master in Eng'ish in the Newton (Mass.) 
High School. Cloth. Illustrated. 236 pages. 40 cents. 

’ 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

With Notes by A. J. Georce. Cloth. Illustrated. too pages. 
30 cents. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 

With Notes and References by A. J. GEORGE. Boards tito 

pages 30 cents 


Descriptive circulars free. Books 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


The greater plays in their literary aspect, edited by scholars of 
literary as well as academic distinction. Each with Intro 
duction, Notes, Gh ssary, and Essay on Metre: based on the 
Globe text. Cloth. Each play, 40 cents. 


READY: 
HAMLET. JULIUS CABSAR 
MACKETH. RICHARD II 
As YOU LIKE If. RICHARD Ul 


TWELFTH NIGHT. HENRY V. 
THE TEMPEST. CYMBELINE. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 


(The remaining } lays are in preparation.) 

The Arden Shakespeare has received the cordial commenda 
tion of nearly every prominent teacher of English in this country. 

Special circular containing opinions from Harvard, Yale 
Johns Hopkins, Chi ago, Princeton, Cornell, Virginia, and two 
hundred other representative institutions, sent free on reques! 
This circular also contains a suggestive article on “ The Teac! 
ing of English: Critical or Literary?” 


Milton’s Minor Poems. 
Including Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, and I] Penseroso. Edit: 


by A. P. WALKER. Ready soon. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 


With Notes and Introduction by W. H. CrawsHAw, Profess 
of English Literature in Colgate University, and author 
“The Interpretation of Literature.” Cloth. —- 
Ready soon. 


sent postpatd on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO.,, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Scribner’s Latest School Publications. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL (* Ik Marvel ”), 12mo,. $1.50. 


Mr. Mitchell continues with this volume his survey of the tield 
of English literature. 1t is written with the invincible charm that 
characterizes everything from his pen, and his account of Byron 
Scott, Landor, Southey, De Quincey, Wilson, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Hallam, and so on, is, as ever, comprehensive in general view, yet 
achieving its effects by its affectionate interest in characteristic 


dete il. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Each $1.50. 
From Celt to Tudor. The four volu 
From Elizabeth to Anne. a box, $6.00. ” 


Queen Anne and the Georges. (Sold separately.) 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 


An elementary text-book for high schools and academies, re- 
cently adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Binghamton, N. Y.;: Middleboro, Mass. ; Rhode 
Island State Normal School, Kansas Normal College, New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School, Los Angeles State Normal School, Wel- 
lesley College, University of Toronto, and in the sixth edition, 


within one year after publication. 


SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL. 


By H. E. PARKHURST. Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


12mo,. $1.50, net. 
PREVIOUS VOLUME. 


THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR. With 24 full-page Illustrations. 


12mo. $1.40, net. 


‘It is the study of the bird life of each month of the year. It is 
pleasant to read and useful to remember, as well as handy for ref- 
erence, There are a number of full-page illustrations, executed 


with exquisite grace.”’— Boston Journal. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


And their Influence on English Education, (The Great 
Educators.) By Sir Josuva G. Fircu, LL.D , late Inspector of 
Training Colleges in England, and Lecturer on Education at the 
University of Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00, net. 

The great services rendered by the Master of Rugby to the youth 
of several generations in inspiring a love of study.and the faithtul 
work of his even more distinguished son in broadening the charac- 
ter of primary and secondary education, are here pointed out with 
precision, while the discussion of Matthew Arnold's less special 
literary work appeals to a wider than the educational public. 


PLATO THE TEACHER. 


Being Selections from the Apology, Euthydemus, Protagoras. 
Symposium, Phedrus, Republic, and Phwdo of Plato. Edited 
With Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN, Fa.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Indiana University, and CHARLOTTE 
LOWE BRYAN, A.M. 12mo, $1.50, net. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 


The Colonial Era.—1492-1756. By Rev. GEorRGE P. Fisuer, 
LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University 
With three maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.25. 


The French War and the Revolution, —1756-1783. By WILLIAM 
M. SLOANE, Ph.D., Professor of History in Princeton University. 
With maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.25. 


The Making of the Nation,— 1783-1817. By General FRANCIS A. 
ogy. With maps. 12mo, Ready. $1.20. 
The Middle Period.—1817-1860, By Joun W. PurGrss, Ph D., 


LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science, and International 
Law in Columbia College. With maps. 12mo. Aeady, $1.75. 


The Civil War and Reconstruetion,—1860-1877. By Joun W, | 
BukGess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science, | 
and Jnternational Law in ColumbiaCollege. With maps. 12mo, 
Jn press. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD OF TEACHING AND S 


é 
é 
University. 12mo. 224 pages, $1.00, net. 

pages, § 
é 
é 
§ THE FACTS OF LIFE (Les Faits de la Vie). 


Idiomatically described and systematically arranged, forming a 

text-book for the Methodical stucvy of the French vocabulary. 
Part 1. Home Life—The School—Traveling—Plants. By Victor 
Bevis, director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, and 
HOWARD SWAN, director of the Central Schoolol Foreign Tongues, 


London. 8vo. 80 cents, net. 


CLASSROOM CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH. 


A graduated set of elementary exercises for the practice of the | 
subjective language, forming an introduction to the language ot 
thought. By Vieror Betis, Director of the Normal School ot 
Languages, Boston, and HOWARD SWAN, Director of the Central 

, School of Foreign Tongues, London. vo, 80 cents, net. 


WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- | 
| 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychol- 
ogy. By MARIE DE MANACEINE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25, 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


The New Psychology. By E. W. Scrivrure. 12mo. $1.25. 


The scholastic distinction between sensation and perception, the 


“forces” of attention, memory, ete.,are thrown aside in this vol- 
ume, the whole domain of mental life being treated in relation to 
time, energy,and space, From this point of view Psychology takes 
on an entirely new aspect, and is scenin its true meaning as an 
experimental science in closest relation to the physical sciences, 


A catalogue of previous and forthcoming volumes in the series 


supplied on application. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex- President of the United States. 


12mo. $1.50. 
This is essentially an unique volume. In it General Harrison has 


described, so simply and directly that the most uninformed 
person cannot fail of enlightenment, the way in which this vast 
country of ours is governed, The various departments of our Na- 
tional Government, with their functions and their individual pe- 
culiarities, are thus characterized and described by an author who 
has himself occupied the chief place and the most responsible 
position in this tremendous and complex machinery; and the 
result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view 
of a subject that is of prime interest to every American. 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF, 


By Louis WALDSTEIN, 12mo. $1.25. 


Dr. Waldstein is an investigator at first hand of psyebie phe- 


nomena, and he has here explamed wany of themas due to the 
underlying self, of whose impressions the me mory retvins no con- 
scious record, He goes on to show how important a factor these 
impressions are in the problems of education and of mental and 
physical health that confront all thoughttul people. 


TUDYING LANGUAGES. 


FIRST FACTS AND SENTENCES 
IN FRENCH. 


New Volume of the « Psychological Method of Languages.” By 


VieToR Betis and HOWARD SWAN. lemo, 65 cents, net. 


Special Discount to Teachers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153--157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SST 


Write for Special Circulars and Tert- Book Cataloques. 

a 


é 
$ 
and Its Relation to Education end Health. 
6 


Rutland, followed for the purpose of aiding his esc.pe 
from his captors, and were successful. They made an 
effort to re-capture him and the girls, but finally all were 
rescued by Confederates. Soon Brandes‘ane escaped 
again, and joined the Union forces. He had been helped 
by the Stanford family, and was now able to help them in 
turn, and was rewarded by the gift of their daughter Mary 
in marriage. This love story is happily introduced to 
make the romance more lively and interesting. The book 
is well written, and contains many thrilling passages. 


THE SCIENCE OF DISCOURSE. Rhetoric for High 
Schools and Colleges. By Arnold Tompkins, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 352 pp. 
Professor Tompkins is one of the recognized leaders 

in educational thinking, and one of the most effective in 
writing and speaking. He is a close approach to the 
genius in philosophy, whether applied to the art of dis- 
course, to literary interpretations, or to the art of teach- 
ing or of school management. He has done his own 
thinking for many a day, is a man of clear ideas, noble 
purpose, and heroic spirit. His loyalty to the ideal of 
heauty is everywhere apparent. He selects the beautiful 
in literature, emphasizes the power that the ideal of the 
beautiful should have in philosophy, and now, in this vol- 
ume on “The Science of Discourse,” he magnifies the 
truth that discourse should be attractive by its force, 
clearness, brilliancy, etc., as the case may be. 

Professor Tompkins is a good embodiment in practice 
of what he teaches. This volume is fascinating from its 
force, clearness, and brilliancy. It is not easy for a man 
to break away from all literary traditions that are well- 
nigh sacred without being a crank, but Professor Tomp- 
kins has done this. 

If I WERE GOD. By Richard LeGallienne. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 40 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In this sketch a man and a woman are represented as 
discussing the question of the meaning of human life. 
She is a Christian. The mysterious presence of evil, suf- 
fering, and death is hard for her to accept, but she can 
reconcile it with the love of God and his love for the 
world. The man can see no harmony between the fact of 
the world and the possibility of a good God. Their argu- 
ments are futile to convince, but each speaks honestly, 
reverently, sympathetically, and he is better for the ex- 
perience, 

The book is daintily printed, with rubricated side notes, 
and is sure of a large sale. 

‘IELD WORK IN NATURE STUDY. Handbook for 
Teachers and Pupils. By Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago 
Normal School. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co, Cloth. 
130 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Few men have done so much to inspire teachers to at- 
tempt fleld work with their pupils, and few have given 
‘qually definite directions. Professor Jackman’s first 
published work was in the Journal of Education, some 


vears ago, when the Journal had the courage to devote 
an eutire number to aseason’s work in botany. Mr. 
Jackman was then a young man in the Pittsburg high 
school. Since then he has been doing excellent nature 
work along several lines. At the beginning of 1897 the 
Journal devoted two issues to his study of a river valley, 
with fifty beautiful illustrations. All of this work is re- 
produced in this book. 

“Field Work in Nature Study” is divided into work in 
a river basin, on soils, cn a swamp, on a lake shore, on a 
cliff, in botany, in zoology, together with “The Story of 
a River Valley” and “The Story of a Cliff.’ 


THE YOUNG MOUNTAINEERS. Short Stories. By 
Charles Egbert Craddock. With Illustrations by 
Malcolm’ Fraser. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
262 pp. Prices, $1.25. 

Young people are fond of short stories, but they like 
them full of thrilling incidents, told in fascinating style, 
and well illustrated All these conditions are fully met 
in this volume. There are ten stories in bold type, and 
all upon telling subjects. We need only to refer the 
reader to the table of contents to assure him that the book 
is of special interest and will be read with delight. These 
are the subjects of the stories: ‘The Mystery of Old 
Daddy’s Window”; “Way Down in Poor Valley”; “A 
Mountain Storm”; “Borrowing a Hammer”; “The Con- 
scripts Hollow’; “A Warning”; “Among the Cliffs’; 
“In the ‘Chinking’"’; “On a Higher Level’: ‘“‘Christmas 
Day on Old Windy Mountain.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Song Birds and Water Fowl." By H. E. Parkhurst. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 

“A Brief Latin Grammar.’ By Hjalmar Edgren. Price, 90 cents. 
New York: William R. Jenkins, 

“Around the World.’ A Geographical Reader. By Stella W. Car- 
roll. Edited by Clarence F. Carroll. Price, 40 cents. New York: 
The Morse Company. 

**A School History of the United States.’’ By John Bach McMaster. 
Price, $100. New York: American Book Company. 


‘Popular Readings tn Science” By Jobn Gall and David Robert- 
son. Price, $1.50.—*"The Adventures of the Three Bold Bahes,”’ 
Ry S. Rosamond Praeger. Price, $1.50 New York: Longmans, 


Green, & Co 

‘Famous Problems in Elementary Geometry.” By Wooster Wood- 
ruff Peaman and David Eugene Smith. Price, 55 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

“Euclid: Books By Rupert Deakin. Price, 70 cents.—— 
“The Tutorial Trigonometry.” By William Briggs and G. H. Bryan. 
Price, $1.0. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

“Stepping Stones to Literature.’ A Second Reader. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold and Charles BR. Gilbert. Boston: Silver, Burdett. & Co, 

“Child-Study Reeord.” Prepared by Theo. B. Noss. California, 
Pa.: The Author. 

“Light. Visible and Invisible.” By Silvanus P, Thompson, Price, 
$1.50,—*Maemillan’s Elementary Latin-English Dictionary.” By 
G.H. Nall. Price. $8109 New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The District School as It Was.” Edited by Clifton Johnson. 
Price. 81.2%. Boston: Lee & Shepard 

“Sainte-Renve: Seven of the Causeries du Lundi.”’ Edited by 
George MeLean Harper. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Education.’ By John 
Adams. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


It is seldom that critics from all parts of the country 
unite their voices in one note of superlative praise and 
commendation of a new book. The letters about Phillips 
and Fisher’s “Elements of Geometry,’’ which have been 
written to the publishers, Harper & Brothers, form a 
tribute tothe excellence of that work of which the 
authors may well feel proud. Many enthusiastic writers 
have declared it to be the finest text-book ever published 
in America—the home of the best text-books the world 
Over. 

“What pleased me most,” writes Mathematical Instruc- 
tor Evans of the Boston English high school, ‘was, first, 
the thorough scholarship shown in its pages; second, the 
abundant historical comment; third, the typography and 
drawings; and, finally, the practical adaptation of the 
original exercises. The use of photographic pictures of 
actual models in studying solid geometry is an obvious 
improvement that was bound to come, and I am glad that 
its introduction was in such competent hands. I am glad 
to say it is the best text-book of geometry I have ever 
seen. In my opinion, no better favor could be done the 
cause of geometry teaching in Poston than the adoption 
of this as a regular school text-book by the Boston school 
board.” 

Here it should be remarked that the school committee 
of Poston has authorized this geometry for class use in 
all the high and Latin schools of the city. In bringing 
this book to the attention of the school committee last 
June, the committee on text-books stated in their printed 
report that “Phillips and Fisher's Geometry is recom- 
mended to us as a book of remarkable excellence,and such 
of our teachers as have had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with this book are greatly pleased with it.” 
Chicago, Baltimore, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and other 
large cities have already followed Boston’s example. The 
book has been adopted also in Cornell Univers'ty, Johns 
Hopkins University, Yale University, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Boston University, Amherst College, Tufts College, 
ete., among well-known institutions. 

“T have found enough in it,’ says Professor Olds of Am- 
herst College, *‘to assure me that it will prove the most 
useful text-book on the subject that has ever been pub- 
lished.”’ 

“The figures and engravings in geometry of space would 
make glad the heart of any teacher who has ever taught 
solid geometry,” writes Instructor Joseph Beals of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

“T am especially pleased,” writes Professor Thornburg 
of Lehigh University, “with the method of treating solid 
geometry. There is no excuse now for students not get- 
ting the conception, for they can see it.” 

Page after page of similar testimony might be given, 
but any teacher who doubts the superiority of the book 
over all others shonld examine the work for himself. 
Teachers in New England may learn more about this 
geometry by addressing inquiries to Harper’s New Eng- 
land agency, at 112 Boylston street, Boston. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “1 have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of wervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 12: Northwest Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Ayer, Mass 
November 12-13: Southeastern Minnesota 
Educational Association, Winona, Minn. 
November 20: New England Conference 
of Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 25-26: North Central Kansas 
Association, Junction City, nan. 
25-27: Southeast hansas 
Teachers’ Association, Paola, Kan. 
November 25-27: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield, Mo. 
November 26-27: Northwestern Onlo 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 
November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 
November 26-27: Massachusetts Stace 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 28-30: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 
December 28--30: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 28-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 28-30: [linois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 
December 28-31: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
December 28-31: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 
December 30-31: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


BIDDEFORD. The school board are 
making an effort to gather the scattered 
grammar schools of the city into one 
building, and have petitioned the city gov- 
ernment for an appropriation to erect a 
new schoolhouse suitable for their accom- 
modation. 

RUMFORD FALLS. The Oxford 
County Teachers’ Association held a large 
and interesting meeting October 29 and 30. 

The semi-annual convention of the 
teachers of Androscoggin county was held 
at Lewiston October 29, and an interesting 
programme was discussed. 

Four hundred teachers attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Cumberland Teachers’ 
Association at Portland October 22 
President Daniel H. Dole in the chair. 
Messrs. George H. Hobb and John E. War- 


SAreR OR MorE Erricactovs RemeEpy can 
“4 ad for Coughs, or any trouble of the throat, 
than ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


ren, and Hon. W. W. Stetson, state super- 
intendent, delivered addresses. Manual 
training was discussed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The State Teachers’ 
Annual Convention met in the new high 
school building in this city October 29 for 
two days’ session. Principal Charles W. 
Bickford, the president of the association, 
was in the chair. There was a very large 
attendance from all parts of the state; 
more than 600 of the 3,000 teachers in New 
Hampshire were present. Superintendent 
Buck and Principal Somes of the high 
school were on hand, and, as usual, active 
in receiving the visitors and promoting 
the success of the meeting. The president 
and Dr. B. W. Lockart of the Franklin- 
street Congregational church delivered ad- 
dresses of welcome. A chorus of high 
school pupils, led by Professor Fred E. 
Bower, rendered excellent music. State 
Superintendent Fred Gowing, chairman of 
the committee chosen a year ago to inves- 
tigate the desirability of the unification of 
the educational organizations of the state, 
presented his report. This report was ac- 
cepted. <A lively discussion followed, in 
which Superintendent Folsom of Dover, 
Dr. Campbell of Plymouth, and others 
took part. The following committee was 
appointed to revise the by-laws of the as- 
sociation to meet with the proposed unifi- 
cation of the state educational organiza- 
tions: Channing Folsom, Dover; J. C. 
Simpson, Portsmouth; Frank S. Sutcliffe, 
Manchester; H. H. Tucker, Laconia; and 
Samuel W. Robertson of Woodsville. 
Miss Mary Adams Currier of Cambridge 
spoke on ‘“‘The American Voice’; Profes- 
sor E. H. Russell of Woreester (Mass.) 
normal school, on ‘‘The Place and Object 
of Child Study’; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, on 
“Will and Muscle Training”; Miss Ade- 
laide V. Finch of Lewiston, Me., on “The 
Moral Factor in Education.”’ The meeting 
was a triumphant success, and the educa- 
tors of New Hampshire are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent work they have 
done, and are doing, for the cause of edu- 
cation in the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The sixty-first meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintendents 
was held in the Latin school hall Novem- 
ber 5. About 100 members were present. 
The time was occupied by interesting 
papers and lively discussions upon prac- 
tical subjects. 

Teachers’ institutes, under the direction 
of the state board of education, will be held 
in the grammar school building at Ware- 
ham November 16, and in the new high 
school building at Rockland November 17. 
Besides the oflicers of the state board, Edi- 
tor A. E. Winship, Professor Arthur C. 
Boyden, Superintendents Nash, Aldrich, 
and Nickerson, and Mr. Cushing of Med- 
ford high school and Misses Bennett, Love- 
joy, Brassill, and Stickney are announced 
to speak. 

BOSTON. —The quarter-centennial re- 
union of the Boston normal school was ob- 
served in the English high school build- 
ing, afternoon and evening, October 30. 
Over 400 teachers and graduates were 
present, and among the guests of honor 
were Mayor Quincy, Superintendent and 
Mrs. Seaver, Dr. and Mrs. Edward Hart- 
well, Miss Sarah Arnold, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Martin, Dr. and Mrs. Duncan, Dr. Court- 
ney, and H. D. Huggan. Tremont Tem- 
ple was like a bee-hive last Friday, Octo- 
ber 29. Over a thousand _ teachers 
swarmed in and out at the forty-fifth an- 
nual gathering of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association. It wasa grand op- 
portunity to make and renew acquaint- 
ance, to propound and exchange school 
ideas, and to listen and absorb the ad- 
vanced ideas of the four distinguished lec- 


‘*CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. Itsoothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain cures wind COlic : 
and is the best remedy for diarrhma. 25cts.a bottle. 


A mother 
is always 
ready to sacrifice her-\) 
self for her baby. But? 
nature does not often 
call for any such sacri- 
fice. On the contrary 
nature calls upon every 
mother to carefully pro- 
tect herself and in that 
way to protect her baby. 

During the critical 
period when a woman is looking forward to 
motherhood, the best protection she can 
give to the tender little life which is depend- 
ent upon her own, is to fortify herself with 
the health - bringing ‘‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’’ prepared by Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and sold by all dealers in medicines. 

All the dangers of motherhood and most 
of its pains and discomforts are entirely 
banished by the use of this rare ‘‘ Prescrip- 
tion.” It gives elastic strength and true 
healthful vitality to the special organs and 
nerve-centres involved in motherhood. 
This healthful condition is transmitted to 
the baby both by the improved quality of 
the mother’s secreted nourishment atid by 
the child’s increased constitutional vigor. 

It is a perfect health protector to them 
both. No other medicine was ever devised 
by an educated, scientific, physician for the 
express purpose of bringing health and 
strength to the special feminine organs. No 
other preparation ever accomplished this 
purpose so scientifically and effectually. 


A more particular description of its re- 
markable properties with a full account of 
some surprising cures of female difficulties 
is given in one chapter of Dr. Pierce’s great 
thousand-page illustrated book, ‘‘The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,”’ 
which is sent free paper-bound for the mere 
cost of mailing: 21 one-cent stamps; or, 
cloth-bound, for 31 stamps. Address the 
Doctor as above. 


turers. The essays and their readers 
were: “The Educational Outlook,” by 
Superintendent James E. Burke of Law- 
rence (in place of Superintendent Bates of 
Fall River, who was unable to be present) ; 
“The Unseen Foree in Character Building,” 
by Supervisor Martin of Boston; ‘The In- 
dividual vs. the Class,” by President 
Chase of Bates College; and ‘‘The Public 
School System,” by President Andrews of 
Brown University. This excellent pro- 
gramme was much appreciated by the large 
audience, and the entire affair is very com- 
plimentary to the Middlesex teachers and 
their wide-awake officials——The past 
week has witnessed several reunions of 
graduates from the old Boston schools. 
The Prescott School Association met at 
dinner at the United States hotel Thursday 
(October 28); the Hancock school gradu- 
ates held a reception at the Vendome Fri- 
day, and listened to Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more; the Henry L. Pierce school scholars 
dined at the United States hotel Saturday; 
and the girls’ normal school held its 
twenty-fifth annual meeting October 30th 
at the English high school.——The Old 
South Society have added a new feature to 
their educational work. One Saturday 
forenoon in the autumn and in the spring 
is to be devoted to historical exercises for 
grammar school children.of Boston. Last 
Saturday (October 30) the subject was the 
maritime history of Boston. Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Porter was the principal speaker, 
and the children sang patriotic songs. A 
model of the Constitution and other his- 
torical pictures were exhibited. 


SOUTH BOSTON. There is consider- 
able protest over the closing of several 
schools in South Boston, in order to make 
repairs on the heating apparatus. 

CHARLESTOWN. The death of Mrs. 
Louisa W. Huntress at the age of seventy- 
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DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College. 
Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas, 
“Pror. DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.” LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 


six recalls her very long service in the 
Mculton-street school. For forty-two 
years she taught the young children of that 
district, during which time the school. 
house was many times enlarged. 


NEWTON. At the meeting of the school 
board, October 27, orders were passed ap- 
pointing new teachers as follows: Carrie 
M. Ring, first assistant in Pierce school; 
Nellie B. Rand, substitute in the Under- 
wood school fora short period; Philip 
Goodrich, principal, and William Marcy 
and F.. H. Keys, assistants, in the Newton- 
ville evening drawing school; Edward R. 
Crane, principal, and S. E. Whiting and 
Mary S. Callanhan, assistants, in the No- 
nantum evening school. 


SALEM. The school board is consider- 
ing some plan of consolidating the kinder- 
gartens with the primary schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Professor George Dar- 
win, who is giving a course of lectures on 
tides before the Lowell Institute, will de- 
liver a lecture at Brown University No- 
vember 14. President Andrews will de- 
liver a lecture at Des Moines, Ia., Decem- 
ber 9.——The new edifice now occupied by 
the Women’s College will be named Pem- 
broke hall, from Pembroke hall, Cam- 
bridge, from which Roger Williams 
graduated in 1623. The hall will de dedi- 
cated within afew weeks.——And now 
Brown University has a real annex as well 
as Harvard. It has a new building of its 
own, costing $50,000. The annex is named 
the Woman‘s College of Brown University. 
The building has been erected during the 
past year, through the efforts of a commit- 
tee of Rhode Island women. For five 
years young women have been admitted 
to Brown University, and enjoyed equal 
advantages with the young men, but until 
now they have had no college building of 
their own.——The fifty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction was held October 28, 29, and 30, 
Superintendent tilman C. Fisher of 
Pawtucket in chair. large 
and enthusiastic audiere2 was_ in 
attendance. ‘The introductory addresses 
were delivered by the president, on 
“What have we to do?” Professor W. B. 
Jeeobs of Brown University, on “The De- 
mands of the Hour,’ and Hon. N.C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent of schoo's, 
Pennsylvania, on “Does education pay?” 
Among the other distinguished speakers 
were President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity; Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, commis- 
sioner of publie schools, Rhode Island; 
Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, Spring- 
field; Professor A. B. Morrill, New Haven 
state normal training school; Professor 
Will S. Monroe, Westfield (Mass.) normal 
school; Professor A. B. Hart, Harvard 
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The Macmillan New Books. 


The Life of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


By us Son. Two Volumes. Cloth. Medium Octavo. 


The First Edition was 
Published October 12. 


This, the most famous biography since 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, comprises many 
hitherto unpublished poems, letters, and the 


The Second Edition was 
Published October 23. 


Two salient points strike the reader of this 
memoir. Qne is that it is uniformly fasci- 


Price, $10. 


The Third Edition was 
Ready November 10. 


The chief worth of the book, of course, is 
its minute and illuminating portrayal of Ten- 


4 he nating, so rich in anecdote and marginalia, as nyson himself. Its value is only less for the 
d personal recollections of old friends, such as to hold the attention with the power of a glimpses it affords of other men of his time. 
nd Pre fessor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Lord novel. In the next place, it has been put to- Both make ita biography that is likely te be 
~ Shelborne, Mr. Lecky, Professor Palgrave, gether with consummate tact. . .. Itis fault- more than the book of one year, or of two.— 
e. ete.— Postponed from October 6. less in its dignity.— The Tribune (New York). The Transcript (Boston). 
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< The Story of The Letters of 


~ William Ewart Gladstone’s Life. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
hat By Justin McCarruy, author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” “ The Two volumes, medium 8vo. With portraits. Cloth, $4.00. Edited by 
01 - Four Georges,” ete. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00. Freperic G. Kenyon. 


The story of Mr Gladstone's life is of necessity, because of the prom- These simple, natural letters, cover all of the mature life of an ob- 


on inent positions which he held during so many years, to some degree a servant woman, a poet, who was thrown among some of the most inter- 
ate History of England for those decades. esting people and stirring events of her time. 
01; 
ler- 
ip The Old Santa Fe Trail. 
a. By Cou. Henry Inman, late of the U.S. Army. With eight full-page Photo- 
R. The Story gravures from sketches by Frepertc Remineron, besides numerous initials, tail- rong 
and es pieces, etc., in which appear views of points of special interest along the trail, Fite: Be m9 
No- Teen Seer. portraits of famous government scouts, trappers, Indians, ete. There is also a aie 
Map of the Trail, and a portrait of Col. Inman. The book is full of thrilling 

= stories of Indian fighting, of the Mexican War, and of hunting. 
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Old English Love Songs 4 Companion Volume to Old English Ballads. 
il With an introduction by Hamittron W. Masir, Cloth. Price, $2.00. Limited Of which The Nation said: “A most charming book 
| a by whom the selection is made. Large - Paper Edition, $5.000. of the very best Old English and Scotch ballads.” 
de- 
- Both Volumes are Illustrated with Full-page Plates and Deco- 
rative Head and Tail Pieces by GrorGe Wuarron Evwarps. 
l by 
em- 
el F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Italian Novel: CORLEONE. 
ums 
edi- The mere “story” is of absorbing interest, and possesses the transcendent ‘ Wileiebe 
10W Another Story of merit, that even a blasé or veteran reviewer is altogether unable to foresee the bry hg ; npeeeien 
rell ‘lusi as created one of the strongest situations where- 
ee Famil conclusion. ... Our author has created one of the strongest situation Price, 60.00. 
oe ee with we are acquainted, either in the novel or the drama.— Zhe Bookman. 
ne 
‘ity. 
th 
nit In the Permanent Way. Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. 
aa Short Stories Illustrating Life in India. By Frora Annik Sree, Tales of the War of 1812. By James Barnes. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
oo author of “On the Face of the Waters,” ete. $1.50. With thirteen illustrations specially drawn for the book by 
ntil Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. T. CHArpMAN and Rurus F, 
= Of her previous book of short stories the New York Sun_ said: The old-time sailor has been ——. = _— = ry Hy _ 
og “ Mrs. Steel does not introduce us to, but into, the characters. W e do around incidents that are historical the - nor as bey — ng weave 
30 not look at them, but with them. We think their thnughts, suffer with short narratives. There are to be — — in them the names 
of them, and are merry with them. We kuow of them from the inside, not of well beloved heroes and the names of brave old ships. 
the outside.” 
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ees Singing Verses for Children, 
With music and illustrations in color. Verses by Lyp1a Avery Coontry. 
Songs and Music lustrations and colored borders by ALicE Music by Frep. 
o's, W. Root, Smitn, Jessie L, Gaynor, and F. H. ATKINSON, Jr. Designed. 
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CITIZEN BIRD. WILD NEIGHBORS, 
Scenes from Bird Life in Plain Language Outdoor Studies in the United States. 


be for Beginners, By Ernest InGersott, author of “Friends Worth Knowing,” “Country 
i i y j t 
By Maset Oscoop Wricut, author of “Birderaft,” ete., etc., and Dr. Cousins,” ete. Fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50 : 
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University; Mrs. James L. Hughes, super- 
visor of kindergartens, Toronto, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Providence; Profes- 
sor M. V. O’Shea, Wisconsin University; 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary Massachu- 
setts board of education; Professor Walter 
C. Bronson, Brown University; and Super- 
intendent H. S. Tarbell, Providence. 
Many others read papers or engaged in the 
discussions upon the numerous subjects 
introduced. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Ira Moore's death at Cucamonga on October 
27th is one of the saddest events in the history 
of the educational life of California. Mr. 
More was a native of Maine; graduated from 
Bridgewater Normal 1849) and Yale College 
(1855) ; taught in the public schools of Bridge- 
water, Mass., Chicago Normal. and Illinois 
Normal; entered the Union army; at the close 
of the war he was elected principal of the State 
Normal at St. Cloud, Minn., which position he 
held for seven years; in 1876 he became an 
instructor in the San Jose Normal: in 1883 he 
was elected principal of the Los Angelos Nor- 
mal, where he continued till failing health 
compelled him to resign in 1893. Recently 
his mind began to give way, and on October 
27th, probably ina fit of insanity, he took his 
own life. Ie leaves a widow and two chil- 
dren, who have the sympathy of many friends. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EDW1N TWITMYER, Seattle. 

Hon. V. A. Pusey, for six years the effi- 
cient superintendent of the King county 
schools, died at his home near Yesler Oc- 
tober 10, aged forty-four years. His 
death will be considered a loss beyond the 
immediate community in which he resided. 
_——Miss Forence Quigg, formerly con- 
nected with the training school at Bridge- 
port, Conn., is at present a member of the 
Seattle corps of teachers, and is rendering 
excellent service. Miss Quigg is a gradu- 
ate of the Oswego state normal.—Miss 
Caroline Ober, who for a number of years 
was connected with the government train- 
ing school for teachers at Buenos Ayres, 
in the Argentine Republic, is at present 
very successfully filling the chair of 
Frereh and Spanish in the University of 
Washington.—The King County Teach- 
ers’ Association held its usual monthly 
meeting at the county courthouse on the 
twenty-third of October. It was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
the association ever held. Mr. Brown, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Dr. Bolton, President Reeves of the State 
University, Dr. Bechdoldt, and other edu- 
cators of prominence were _ present. 
“Child Study” and “The Value of Piay in 
Education” were among the leading sub- 
jects discussed.—Professor I. S. Lewis of 
Teeoma was appointed to succeed Profes- 
sor A. A. Bartow, resigned. Professor 
George E. St. John, late of the Ellensburg 
state normal, is at present the efiicient 
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superintendent of the North Yakima 
schools.——-The State Reading Circle is 
growing rapidly in numbers, its member- 
ship already greatly exceeding that of any 
former year of its existence.——On the 
first Saturday in November an election to 
fill vacancies on the board of education, 
also to vote on the question of free text- 
books, will be held in Tacoma and Spo- 
kane, All cities and towns whose popula- 
tion is less than 10,000 are required by law 
to hold their school elections in June, the 
same as the rural districts. A large vote 
is likely to be cast in the three cities, and 
it is probable that the free text-book ques- 
tion will be carried, though it failed in 
nearly all the rural districts and smaller towns. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

BOULDER. Dr. Arthur Allen of the 
University of Ohio has been elected suc- 
cessor of Dr. James E. Russell, who re- 
signed his professorship to accept a similar 
one at the Teachers’ College, New York. 
Dr. Allen graduated in 1892 from Toronto 
University; in 1895 he received his doc- 
tor’s degree in Berlin. He has been con- 
nected with Clark University and Ohio 
University since he returned from Europe, 
where he traveled extensively, studying 
the school systems there. He is certainly 
well qualified to continue the work which 
Dr. Russell left in such excellent condition. 

GREELEY. The Greeley high school 
enrolls twenty-five per cent. of the total 
enrollment of the ecity schools. How 
many of our high schools can show a bet- 
ter report? There are seven new teachers 
in the schools; one in the high school, and 
six in the grades. Elementary science is 
receiving special attention, but it is the in- 
tention of the superintendent to have the 
work correlate with the common school 
branches. One teachers’ meeting each 
month is devoted to the discussion of sub- 
jects of special interest to parents, and to 
these meetings parents and others are cor- 
dialiy invited. The plan of having one 
meeting each month a parents’ meeting 
was adopted a year ago, and met with such 
favor that it will be continued this year. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

At ameeting of the department of 
superintendence last February, the Round 
Table of national teachers’ certificates, 
conduc:ed by O. H. Lang of New York 
City, adopted, on motion of Dr. W. N. 
liailmann (seconded by State Superin- 
tendent Schaeirer of Pennsylvania), a reso- 
lution to insiruct the chairman to secure 
from the department of superintendence 
the endorsements of the following proposi- 
tions:—- 

Appcintment of a committee to draft a 
report setting forth clearly and in detail 
what should be considered a minimum 
standard of professional qualifications to 
be required of candidates for state cert fi- 
cates, this committee to consist of six- 
teen members. The following members 
were appointed: Francis W. Parker, Chi- 
cigo; Miss Harriet M. Scott, Detroit; L. 
T. Dickinson, Chattanooga, Tenn.; George 
T. Kttinger, Allentown, Pa.; Ossian H. 
Lang, New York; D. KX. Goss, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; W. T. Harris, Washington, D.C.; 
Charles 8. Skinner, Albany, N. Y.; N. C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa.; E. B. Pretty- 
man, Paltimore, Md.; A. R. Taylor, Em- 
poria, Kan.; Z. X. Snyder, Greeley, Colo.; 
QO. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; Frank Hill, 
Boston, Mass.; C. J. Baxter, Trenton, N. 
J.; G. R. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga. 

A preliminary meeting for the purpose 
of organization was held at Milwaukee 
during the N. E, A. Present: D. K. Goss, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. T. Harris, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles R. Skinner, Albany, 
N. Y.; N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa.: 
EK. B. Prettyman, Baltimore, Md.: A. R. 
Taylor, Emporia, Kan.; Z. X. Snyder, 
Greeley. Colo.; O. T. Corson, Columbus, 
O.; Ossian H. Lang, New York, N. Y. Os- 
sian H. Lang of New York City was elected 
chairman of the committee. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM isa siti 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly es 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10¢, b mai} 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New ¥ ‘ 


“One Niche !” 


Th+re are people living to this day who 
remember the daring feat of the young 
Virginian who tried to carve his name on 
the arch of the great Natural Bridge ‘one 
niche higher’? than all the rest; and how at 
the dizzy height, his strength exhausted, he 
neatly lost his life in the perilous attempt. 

““Oge niche higher’’ is ever the watch- 


word of ambitious people. The over-anx- 
ious desire to accomplish ‘‘one thing 
more” is what wrecks the lives and health 
of thousands. It is the same whether it be 
the Wall street magnate, the mechanic in 
his shop, the farmer in the field, or the anx- 
ious housewife full of family cares. 

Their physical strength is not equal to 
their mental aspirations; the mind plans 
and strives but the body cannot execute 
the plans; the weakened emaciated frame 
and shattered nerves will not carry out the 
dictates of the will; and again the man or 
woilan ambitious to carve a name high up- 
on the arch of achievement becomes au cx 
hausted victim of some enervating and 
wasting disease. 

Men and women who feel that their bod- 
ily powers are not equal to the tasks to 
which they have set themselves or which 
circumstances have set for them, should 
seek the health-creating, force-producing 
aid of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery which fulfills nature’s consummate 
purpose of maintaining a perfect level be- 
tween the mental and bodily powers, 

It gives recuperative capacity to the or- 
ganic functions of the system; moiive 
strength to the muscular structure and 
healthful vitality to the nerve-centers. It 
enables the digestive organism to do its 
work completely and effectively; producing 
the rich, red, highly vitalized blood which 
builds up wholesome muscular flesh and 
excretes the inert powerless adipose tis- 
sues of flabby fat. 

It brings the weight to the normal stand- 
ard of complete, forceful activity and nerve- 
energy. Itisthe perfect and unfailing re- 
storative for enfeebled, nervous, broken- 
down men and women, and delicate child 
ren. It is far better than nauseous oily 
emulsions or merely stimulating malt ex 
tracts because it makes solid substantial 
flesh and enduring strength. , 

The cases of apparently hopeless prostration 
and illness which Dr. Pierce's marvelous reme- 
dies have conquered are almost beyond number: 
ing. A Mississippi man, Mr. Newton B. Blake 
of Tiplersville, Tippah Co., writes: ‘In Decem 
ber, 1895, my health began to fail. I tried many 
different kinds of medicines and the more I took 
the worse the disease became, Finally in April 
when I was busy with the farm work my health 
rot so bad that I could not hold out to work one 
nour. My breath became short and I was weak 
and nervous, and oftentimes would spit blood 
My health continued poor through May and 
June and later seemed to grow worse. I was 
unable to work fora few days—was first up anc 
then down. I tried one of the doctors in th 
vicinity but failed to obtain relief. My father 
received a book from Dr, Pierce and I was 
much interested in reading it. I read of a cas 
similar to mine, and decided to write to Dr 
Pierce a description of my case. _ He recoml- 
mended me to try his ‘Golden Medical Discov: 
ery,’ and this medicine has caused me to tec! 
like a new man. After taking six bottles of 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ I take pleasure 10 
recommending it as one of the best medicines ! 
build up the system. If I gave all of my time 1 
recommending the medicine I could not sa) 
enough for it. It was the 25th of July when ! 
commenced taking it and I continued until Nov 
ember. Now Iam enjoying good health.” 


9, 


Every man and woman who wants to 
learn the laws of life and health should sen¢ 
21 one-cent stamps to the World’s Dispen 
sary Medical Association, of Buffalo, N. Y 
to defray the cost of mailing only on a fret 
paper-bound copy of Dr. Pierce’s great 
thousand-page illustrated book, the Peo 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. ©! 
31 stamps for a substantial cloth- boune 
copy. 
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JOURNAL OF 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Stepping Stones to Literature—Second Reader. .... 
The Tutorial Trigonometry................... Briggs 
Famous Problems of Elementary Geometry.. Beman 
A Schoul History of the United States .............. 
Elementary Latin-English Dictionary .............. 
Popular Readings in Science.................. Gall & 
The Adventures of Three Bold Babes... ............ 
The District School as It Was....... 
Song Birds and Water 
The Herbartian Psychology Applied in Education.. 
A Brief Latin Grammar with Exercises............. 
Around the World—A Geographical Reader........ 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Arnold & Gilbert. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. — 
Deakin. Hinds & Nobile, New York. 10 
& Bryan. 1.00 
& Smith, Ginn & Co., Boston. 5d 
McMaster. American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Thompson. Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.50 
Robertson. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Jobnson, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.25 
Parkhurst. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Adams. D. ©. Heath & Co., Boston, ae 
Edgren. William R. Jenkins, N. 
Carroll. The Morse Co., 40 
Noss. T. B. Noss, California, Pa. —— 
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Shere promptiy; if they give a note, the money SHOULD B E are annoying. Here 1s one. Last week we 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Boston is being treated to five admirable 
illustrated lectures by Dr. Rolland D. 
Grant in Tremont temple on Wednesday 
evenings, November 10 to December 15. 
On November 10 Dr. Grant spoke of the 
“Mighty Columbia River,”’ showing a large 
number of elegant views. On November 
17 there will be a trip through ‘“‘Yellow- 
stone National Park”; on December 1, 
“The Klondike and All Alaska Gold Dig- 
gings’’; on December 8, “Walks in Rome”; 
and December 15, ‘‘The World of Natural 
History.” 


“The Social Mind and Education,” by 
George E. Vincent, instructor in sociology 
at the University of Chicago, is the title 
of a book just announced by the Macmil- 
lan Company. 

This volume presents education as the 
increasingly purposeful effort of scciety to 
converse, criticise, re-organize, and per- 
petuate the collective tradition. A tenta- 
tive college curriculum, based upon these 
principles, is included in an appendix. 

“The Story of Gladstone’s Life” is about 
to be published, and is one of a somewhat 
remarkable group of biographies which 
forms a notable feature of their season's 
output. The book is freely illustrated, 
and can be relied upon for accuracy, since 
its author, Justin McCarthy, has not only 
held a seat in the house of commons for 
many years, but also studied this period 
of English history with special care. His 
“History of Our Own Times” is sufficient 
evidence of this, if any were needed. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 

Royal Blue Line personally-conducted 
nine-day tour leaves Tuesday, November 
16. Three and one-half days in Washing- 
ton at Riggs house (including trip to 
Mount Vernon), one day at Old Point Com- 
fort, four hours at Philadelphia, and a day 
in New York at the Broadway Central, 
with privilege of longer stay, if desired. 
$30 covers every expense. Christmas holi- 
day tour December 28 to Washington, Mt. 
Vernon, Philadelphia, and New York, nine 
days, $27. Tours to Washington, Florida, 
and California in January, February, 
March, April, and May. Send for illus- 
trated itinerary to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 
211 Washington street, Boston. 


TOURS TO WASHINGTON, $25. 

On December 2 the first of the present 
series of Pennsylvania railroad person- 
ally-condueted tours to Washington will 
leave Boston. A stop will be made in 
Philadelphia on the going trip. In Wash- 
ington tickets include a complete tour of 
the capital, under personal escort, and four 
and three-fourths days’ board at the best 
hotels in the city. 

This is a golden opportunity to visit the 
national capital, as congress will convene 
during the stay of the party. 

Six additional tours to Washington will 
be run during the winter and early spring. 
Four tours to Old Point Comfort and 
Washington will also be run. Rate, $28. 

In addition to the tourist agent, a chap- 
eron, whose especial care is unescorted 
ladies, will accompany each tour. 

For itineraries, ete., apply to D. N. Beil, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington street, Bos- 
‘on, or address George W. Boyd, assistant 
Zeneral passenger agent, Broad-street sta- 
‘ion, Philadelphia. 


oa At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
* ita great convenience to go right over to 


é 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


¢ Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
a Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, 81.00 per Day and Upwards. 


WASHINGTON TOURS. 

The first eight-day tour of the season to 
Washington under the _ personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad will leave Boston Thursday, De- 
cember 2, and will be in Washington upon 
the opening of congress. Round-trip rate 
only $25. 

For full information apply to D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or address George W. Boyd, assistant 
general passenger agent, Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


Fuddy—‘‘So Kummuter wants to sell his 
place out in Switchville.” 

Duddy—"That cannot be. He is forever 
cracking it up and telling everybody what 
a beautiful place it is.” 

Fuddy—‘Yes; that is the reason why I 
know he wants to dispose of it.”-—Ex. 

After using a 10-cent trial size of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, you will be sure to buy the 
50-cent size. Cream Baim has no equal in 
curing catarrh and cold in head. Ask 
your druggist for it, or send 10 cents to us. 

ELY BROS., 53 Warren street, N. Y. City, 


1 suffered from catarrh three years! it 
got so bad I could not work; I used two 
bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm, and am en- 
tirely well; I would not be without it.—A. 
C. Clarke, 341 Shawmut avenue, Boston. 

Little could walk the rope 
just as well as the man in the circus, if it 
wasn’t for one thing!” 

Little Willile—‘What is that?” 

Little Bob—‘I’d fall 
Bazar. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
\ow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
bottle, 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
american and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Vusicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choicé 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting vf school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYVRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 
Personally Recommended. 


feachers Wanted Constantly Stam? 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. ¥. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Needs more good teachers immediately, Thirteen 
calls from Superintendents the first 

week in November, 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, WANTS 
364 Washington St., Boston, , 
Teachers for next term and next year, as well as for ¢ on- 
stantly occurring vacancies. It wants to know of their 
work: and as an early enrollment gives a better opportu 
‘ity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1,'98, registration 
it half the regular rate. Write for Manual and terms. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Braich: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ou should te to the 

For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 

MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleres, 


and FOREICN _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 197 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 24 Pea- 

THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS A ENGIE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual 

Telephone 2277. Established 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ** The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,’’— no change in management). 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


feachers’ Co-operative Association of £, °° SROMMELD sr., 


Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free ¢ { FF. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppties Schools of all grades with ee SF Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers, Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


W We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
é Ins h ip } in every part of the country. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


Teachers’ 
SAgency. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine. 


DEVOTED TO RECORDING IMPORTANT EVENTS, PROGRESS AND GROWTH IN ALL 
COUNTRIES OF THE WOKLD. 


IN ITS FIELD, CURRENT H/STORY HAS NO COMPETITOR. 


handle. It appeals to all intelligent people. Teachers find 


it almost indispensable; as a supplementary text-book on 


Geography and History it has no equal. 
Professional 
Students find 


It is needed in every public and private library. 
men see its merits at a glance and gladly subscribe. 
it invaluable. 

Current History is already well established, but the pub- 
lishers are determined to largely increase its circulation and extend 
its influence. With this end in view, they offer very Liberal Terms 
to Agents. 

If you cannot cover a large territory, make a canvass of your 
own township, and the results in dollars and cents will surprise you. 


Write at once for full particulars and terms to agents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


‘ Central for shopping and theatres. 


Teachers Wante (21st year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Ready in December. 
CYR’S 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 


Cloth. 384 Pages. Fully Illustrated. 


HE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER has been prepared on the 

same lines as the Second and Third Readers. The plan adopted in 
the previous Readers of making boys and girls acquainted with a few of our 
great authors is continued in this book. Sketches of Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Scott, Tennyson, and Irving are introduced, amply illustrated with portraits 
and pictures of the homes of these authors. Choice selections have also 
been made from the good writers, like Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Spofford, Eugene 
Field, Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, R. L. Stevenson, 
C. D. Warner, Mrs. Ewing, and other authors whose writings are especially 
interesting and instructive to pupils of Fourth Reader grade. The book is 
fully illustrated with vignette portraits of the authors chosen, besides many 
original illustrations based upon the text and designed especially for this 


book. 


Descriptive circulars of the Cyr Readers sent postpaid to any address. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Publishers. 
Latin Prose Composition. 


By ELISHA JONES, A.M. 
REVISED | 
By Josern Drake, Univ. of Mich. 

The publishers desire to call theattention of teach- 
ers to the Revised Edition of this excellent and well 
known text-book. The revision has not been made 
to change either the plan or in the main the material. 
lt consists :— 

1. In the marking of all vowels which are long by 
nature, 

2, In making the grammar references correspond to 
the latest editions of the standard grammars, and in giv- 
ing references to the newer grammars. 

3. In furnishing additional material for oral work, and 
exercises for paragraph -vriting based on both 
and Cicero. 

4. In giving a complete index to all the material of the 
notes,grammar references,and other contents ofthe book. 

Correspondence solicited. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 
2d) 378--388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NOW READY 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


OF 


HART’S 
COMPOSITION AMD RUBTORIC 


THE REVISION BY 
DR. JAMES MORGAN HART, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH PHILOLOGY AND RHETORIC 
IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY 


Educational Institutions. 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 


G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mar., Franklin Sq., Boston 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


y wishing to qualify themselves fo 
TEACHERS better positions should write for an- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence 
giving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of b.s., 

1.8., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians, 
and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
he CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Speciai 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schuols. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HybDE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 


For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


wy TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\9 For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


ion. 
PUBLISHING? 
COMPANY New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
S 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


Cortina Method 


Spanish, In 20 Lessons. 
E'rench, Cloth: 
English, Each, $1.50. 


French, specimen‘ copies of Books I. and II. (8 
sessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ** CORTINA LIBRARY.” 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34t! 
St., New York. eow 


A book of 40 pages, which teaches punctuating rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 


HOW TO SEE THE POINT 

Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. wastes time, 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St,, N. Y. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High schools and Ewvening schools. 
$y LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A * parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely difterent set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates, It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, fuil, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. THURSTON, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whou.e 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and’ peculiar field.” 

Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
| — 
xX x 
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